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EDITORIAL NOTES 


HE obituarists of the late Lord Balfour dwelt almost exclusively 
on his political career. With an iteration which was none the less 
tiresome for being inevitable, we were given, over and over again, 
| the participation in the Berlin Conference, the connection with 
_the Fourth Party, the transition from “ Pretty Fanny ” to “ Bloody Bal- 
four ”, the manoeuvring over Tariff Reform and the story of the latest 
achievements at Washington and in Palestine. All these things had to be 
written about: but a rather better sense of proportion would have given 
more prominence to Lord Balfour’s literary and scientific works. When 
the Washington Conference has been buried deep under deposits of later 
_ Naval Conferences, his philosophical works will still be read. Politicians 
_may have regarded him as primarily a philosopher, and philosophers as 
_ primarily a politician. But he left more of a mark on each of his main 
_ spheres of activity than many a prominent whole-time specialist in either. 
Lord Balfour’s principal books were: A Defence of Philosophic Doubt, 
(1879) ; Essays and Addresses, (1893) ; The Foundations of Belief, (1895) ; 
_ Theism and Humanism (The Gifford Lectures for 1914) ;. Essays Speculative 
_and Political, (1920) ; there were also sundry publications on Aesthetics, 
Physics, and Economics—the last including that famous pamphlet on 
- Insular Free Trade in which the subtlety of the metaphysician was exercised 
so brilliantly as to bewilder most of his friends as well as most of his op- 
ponents. In all of these works there are many felicities of expression as 
well as a wealth of stimulating thought. That detachment, that ability 
to see all sides of a question, that capacity for making fine distinctions which 
handicapped him as a platform orator and drew frequent complaints 
‘from his blunter and simpler followers are very valuable qualities, and 
there is no risk of their ever becoming so widely dispersed in the com- 
‘munity that a general inertia will set in. It was primarily as a critic that 
Lord Balfour shone, whether he was embarrassing politicians whose schemes 
had been inadequately thought out, or ruthlessly (yet ever so politely) 
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dissecting Bergson, when the fashion in Bergson was*at*its"height. Ye 

his major philosophical works (frequently regarded as entirely sceptical 
in the vulgar sense by those who have not read them) do lead to a kind of 
provisional faith in the light of which he found himself able to live hope- 
fully. His sceptical instrument was principally used against the complacent 
scientific materialism which was so prevalent in his youth and is not yet 
extinct. His position was all the stronger because he had had a scientific 
training in youth and because he was passionately interested throughout life 
in the exploration of the physical universe. 


Lord Balfour and the Arts 


T would be unseemly to complain of any lack at all in so versatile a 
man: aman who could at once plunge into some ephemeral fray, and 
watch it from a hill-top afar: a man who eagerly followed the develop- 
ment of scientific hypothesis and the accumulation of ascertained fact 
whilst seeing all these things in the light of eternity : a man who could go 


from an Irish debate to a Fugue by Bach, and who could walk out of the 


philosophical lecture room for a round of golf : a man moreover who kept - 


his spirit so fresh that in old age both his conversation and his lawn tennis 
were more sprightly than most men’s are in youth. The fact remains that 
his interest in the Arts—though he was ready enough to discuss the ab- 


stract problems of aesthetics—was partial and limited. He certainly had a — 


passion for Handel ; he listened to him continually and wrote about him 
well. He loved also the other great, serene, classical masters, but, so far 
as later musicians were concerned he was not merely imperfect in sympathy, 


but deficient in curiosity—though in many ways the most curious of men. — 
His Romanes Lecture on Aesthetics is well enough so far as it goes, but not — 


well furnished with references; it does not indicate a background of 
universal experience with all those Arts which, so far as their ultimate 
basis is concerned, he would have admitted to be diverse expressions of the 
same things. His reading, especially in later years, consisted of ‘‘ serious ” 
works—and shockers. He never publicly revealed the slightest interest 
in the classics of Greece and Rome and not very much in those two civilisa- 


tions from which we have drawn everything that is worth having in ours. © 
He would occasionally glance at a modern poet or novelist ; but not so — 


much because of enthusiasm for Art or a concern with whatever contri- 


butions to our artistic heritage are being made to-day, as from a frank 


% 


- 


desire to establish contact with and estimate the worth of personalities” 
which his contemporaries appeared to respect. He held, officially, various 
posts which might be supposed to involve an interest in living Literature 
and the Fine Arts. But on omnia possumus omnes : he who should seek 


in the vast volume of Lord Balfour’s writings and speeches for indications 


of a close interest in painting, in architecture, or in fine literature, would 


seek without finding very much. He was a great man with a serene spirit ;_ 
it was not his fault that a man can no longer, as he could in the days of 


Bacon, “ take all knowledge for his province.” 
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Sadlers Wells 


E should like to renew our old appeals on behalf of the Sadlers Wells 

Fund. The Duke of Devonshire, Lord Lytton, Sir J. Forbes-Robert- 

son and Sir Arthur Pinero have just sent out what we hope will be the 

last letter necessary in the hope of completing the Fund which is necessary 

4y ae establishment of a second Old Vic in north London. We quote from 
e letter: 


It may not be necessary to recall the aims of the fund, but, as a reminder, these 
can be outlined in small compass. The purpose of the Sadlers Wells Fund is to add 
the historic playhouse of Sadlers Wells as a second theatre to the Old Vic. Sadlers 
Wells, as a site, has the longest theatrical history of which there is any record, and 
the part of its structure retained is the oldest remnant of any English Theatre. 

Sadlers Wells and the Old Vic will be under one management (with Lilian Baylis 
as Manager) as twin Charity Foundations. The object of both will be to provide 
the best drama (especially Shakespeare), and opera, at prices within the means of 
every class. Sadlers Wells must be given to make practicable the low prices charged. 
With the theatre thus supplied rent-free, it will, like the Old Vic, pay its way. Any 
profit will go automatically to the improvement of the work. 

This is not a theoretical scheme ; the Old Vic has proved its practical value with 
splendid success. No work has been more remarkable or unique than that of the 
Old Vic within the last two generations. It has proved that the supply of the best 
drama and opera, at prices within the means of every purse, creates an unexampled 

' demand—in other words, that Shakespeare and opera are not mere luxuries for the 
man of learning and the musician, but healthy sustenance for which the better part 
of the big British public are eager. Here, surely, is education in the best and most 
far-reaching sense. Incidentally, the movement is likely to be the basis of an im- 
portant artistic advance in British drama and music. 

The crying need of the Old Vic is a second theatre. It would lift the already high 
standard of the work (because of the economic advantage of running the two houses 
under one administration) as much as it would extend its scope. ‘There are vast 
numbers of our poorer Londoners who live too far north to reach the Old Vic, and 
there are thousands more turned away in every year from its doors because not even 
standing room is left. That is proof of the demand for what it is designed to give. 
As for the provinces, the Old Vic touring system, recently inaugurated, will be given 
the chance it needs of wide extension. 


The total sum required for the theatre, apart from equipment and working 
capital is £80,000. Of this, since we first wrote on the subject, £65,000 has 
been raised—and there is a guarantee that the reconstruction of the famous 
old playhouse for its new purposes will now be completed. But an ad- 
ditional £8,500 is needed for adequate equipment and for the necessary 
minimum of working capital. When the scheme was first launched it 
may have seemed to many quixotic and not to be achieved ; but the Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. R. P. P. Rowe, and his indefatigable Committee (prominent 

in which during the crucial period was that public-spirited and self-effacing 
-_ man, the late Lord Hambleden) have now made the success of the enter- 
prise a moral certainty. Nobody who knows the work of the Old Vic— 
the only contemporary theatre which has ever performed all the plays of 
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Shakespeare, or at which one can always be sure of finding some classical 
play or opera being performed at moderate prices before an enthusiastic 
audience—can fail to see that a second Old Vic (and we should not mind a 
third or a fourth) would be a great boon to London, a great civilising in- 
fluence, and incidentally, a further show-up of the preposterous situa- 
tion into which the West End commercial theatre has got itself. People 
are always talking about the improvement in the English theatre: we see at 
present very few signs of it. Look down those columns of the Times which 
contain the announcements of current plays and you will see a wilderness of 
balderdash with very few oases—consoling yourself, if you can, with the 
reflection that very few of these rubbishy things will run for more than a 
month or two, and that speculator after grubby speculator goes bankrupt © 
because of his belief that the sillier plays are the more the public will 
like them. Subscriptions to the Sadlers Wells Fund may be sent to the 
Hon. Sec. at 119, Piccadilly, London, W.1.; and at this stage even the 
smallest contribution is useful. 


Obituaries . 
al month has been a very depressing one, so far as concerns deaths. — 
We publish elsewhere criticisms of the works of Mr. D. H. Lawrence — 
(frequently and for long a contributor to our own columns) and Mr. C. K, | 
Scott-Moncrieff, a translator of genius who worked like a hero in face of a | 
legacy of ill-health contracted during the War. We publish also a note on — 
Sir William M’Cormick, who deserves long to be remembered as an — 
enthusiast for education, scientific research, literature and music who — 
occupied official positions which enabled him to make his enthusiasms 
manifest in practical support. Two other well-known figures have departed 
from the scene : Major George Haven Putnam and Mr. Charles Whibley. | 
Major Putnam, most indefatigable of old men, was head of the American | 
‘publishing firm, but was in England so often that it was difficult not to 
suppose that he had his residence here. His military title he derived from ; 
the American Civil War : he died at eighty-six and his experiences in the | 
War remained vivid until the end. He became a partner in the ancestral — 
firm in 1866, and head of it in 1872 ; he wrote copiously about the history — 
of authorship and censorship and was a great advocate of the cause of a 
just International Copyright. His many friends in London will long re-_ 
member him: a tiny, eager-eyed, bearded wisp of a man, who seldom — 
forgot a face or a conversation, and who would return each year to the 
Athenaeum and the Savile Clubs keen to pick up the threads he had dropped © 
the year before, and anxious to hear all the news. He was at once very 
sharp and very free from malice ; he could indulge in long monologues 
without being boring ; he will be greatly missed. ‘ 
Mr. Charles Whibley : 
ME; CHARLES WHIBLEY’S death (at Hyéres at the age of 70) 
_Aremoves one of the most vigorously combative writers of the age. 
This generation knows him best as the author of Musings Without Method 
in Blackwood : notes in which he violently controverted all the dominant 
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opinions of the age and denounced politicians of all parties, sans phrase, as 
the poltroons, intriguers and trucklers to the mob that he thought them. 
The Times obituarist associated his name with those of L’Estrange and 
Defoe: he certainly, had he flourished bonae sub regno Annae, would have 
been a very notable pamphleteer. He was educated at Bristol and Jesus 
College, Cambridge, and, on coming down, went into the office of Messrs. 
Cassell, the publishers, where he met his future associate, H. O. Arnold- 
Forster. When Henley brought out the Scots (afterwards the National) 
Observer, Whibley was an obvious contributor, and from then until 1903 
(when Henley died, leaving Whibley as his literary executor) he was very 
closely associated with Henley. Together they projected, and began the 
issue of, the “ Tudor Translations,” that wonderful series of reprints of 
Elizabethan and Jacobean versions from the classical and other languages, 
which was so beautifully produced and so beautifully introduced. Whibley 
himself edited the Suetonius and the Rabelais (Urquhart and le Motteux 
were just the grazing-ground for him) and, when the series was resumed 
after the War, he did a Sallust. In 1894, with Henley, he issued a volume 
of selections from English Prose. About the same time he joined the staff 
of Harry Cust’s brilliant Pall Mall Gazette : the Pall Mall sent him to 
Paris, where he made many friends including Mallarmé—whom he 
probably would have attacked as an obscure hierophant had Mallarmé 
been English. He married the sister of Whistler’s wife, returned to Eng- 
land, and then began his notable and long continued contributions to 
Blackwood—articles, surveying the fields of politics and literature, which 
will cheer the soul of some discoverer a century hence. He edited many 
books ; and wrote the Letters of An Englishmanin the Daily Mail, A Book of 
Scoundrels, and Essays in Biography. His later works included essays on 
Hazlitt and Swift, and biographies of George Wyndham and Lord John 
Manners, who, as politicians, shared his admiration with Disraeli. 


An Old Young Englander 


ERE, perhaps, for those who did not know that brusque, tempestuous 
scholar and viveur, is the key to Charles Whibley : a surly-faced man 


_ with the most delightful of smiles, a violent Tory who could be thawed by 


a word. His heart was with Young England, with Dizzy, George Ben- 
tinck, John Manners and Smythe, the men who fought the repeal of the 
Corn Laws on behalf of the country and the aristocratic system, the men 
who thought that those with leisure should have authority over the others 


‘in order to serve them, the men who abominated the frock-coated, prim- 
faced, smug, urban manufacturers who thought they could test pros- 


perity by statistics and their own bank-balances, who crowded the poor 
into factories and great towns, who hated colour, difference, rank and 
beauty. Dizzy at the beginning of it all, was violent enough: “If you 
make the House of Commons a counting-house,” he said, ‘‘ you will make 


_ England a factory.” Whibley, towards the end of it, was much more 
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violent, deeming himself in conflict with men greatly inferior to the re- 
spectable cotton-spinners, Whigs and Peelites of the old days. In print 
he could not compromise: in life he made fairly good terms with this 
ee society : he enjoyed himself and he was the cause of enjoyment in 
others. 
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SIR DAVID CAMERON, R.A. 
By Powys Evans 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


IR WILLIAM M’CORMICK, who died suddenly at sea on March 22nd, 
at the age of 70, was a great educationist, whose services both to England 
and Scotland can hardly be over-estimated. He was educated at Glasgow, 
Géttingen and Marburg Universities, and afterwards held various teaching 
appointments at Scottish Universities. He was an admirable lecturer, and he published 
numerous papers and essays on Chaucer and Middle-English subjects, as well as — 
reprinting his lectures, which easily bore the test of appearing in print. He was a 
man of a strong and enthusiastic personality, humorous, racy and indefatigable. 
Whether he were at a meeting of the Carnegie Trust, of which he was at one time — 
secretary, or of the University Grants Committee, of which he was chairman, or of — 
the Advisory Council on Scientific and Industrial Research, of which he was also _ 
chairman, he brought the same zest and energy to bear upon the matter in hand, and 
inspired all his associates with his own unbounding enthusiasm. In person he was — 
a square, sturdily-built man of middle height, with the gait of a sailor : he had strong, — 
blunt features and a silver lock of hair falling over his forehead. His many friends ~ 
will miss an always cheerful and inspiring companion. . 


a a a 

HE VERONA SOCIETY (42, Great Russell Street, W.C.1) announces the — 

publication of one of William Caxton’s “‘ best sellers ”—The Book of the Knight — 
of La Tour Landry. Written in 1371, the book was translated from the French by an ~ 
anonymous writer in the fifteenth century, re-translated by Caxton in 1483, and — 
published by him in 1484. The Verona Society’s edition is printed on Poliphilus on : 
Batchelor’s Kelmscott hand-made paper in a crown quarto, and limited to five | 
hundred copies at 63s. each. There is also a de luxe edition of seven copies on vellum — 
at thirty-five guineas each. The Society further contemplates the publication of 
reprints of Elizabethan novels. The first four to be issued will be Deloney’s Fack of © 
Newberte and Thomas of Reading, Nashe’s Unfortunate Traveller and Robert Greene’s 
Philomela. Each edition will be limited to seven hundred copies at 18s. in black, three 
hundred copies with the illustrations in colour at 52s. 6d. and five copies on vellum ; 
at sixteen guineas each. 


@ a v7] 
E have received the March number of the Theatre Arts Monthly, an American : 
review of the drama and kindred arts, published in England at 99, Regent 
Street, W.1, at 2s. 6d. a month, or 23s. a year. The present issue includes an article on 
The London Scene, by Mr. Ashley Dukes, one on Eastern Magic, by Mr. John Mul- } 
holland, and a short but interesting account of some dances of the Indians of the 
South-West, by Mr. Oliver La Farge. There are book reviews, programmes of — 
dramatic attractions for the summer in various countries, and numerous illustrations— 


altogether a very useful and pleasant number. 


a a , 

Al Pas spring number of The Green Quarterly (Philip Allan. 1s.) has an interesting 

article on the old lazar-house originally situated near the present church of 
S. Giles-in-the-Fields. The article is illustrated by a map of twelfth-century Blooms- 
bury. Mr. Ingram describes a performance of Mr. Shaw’s S. Foan by schoolboys at _ 
Worksop College, and Fr. Dudley Symon, the Headmaster of Woodbridge School, 
writes an entertaining article on Murder and the Gas-fet, in which he maintains that 
“one cannot enjoy the mysteries and crimes of the nineteenth century aright unless 
one is alive to the rich suggestiveness of the gas-jet.” 
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POETRY 
Three Fables from La Fontaine 
The Three Wishes 


(VII. vi.) 

N farthest Ind are certain Elves, 

Who form a servant-class, and do 

All kinds of jobs in house and garden too. 
One for each home scrubs, sweeps, and delves, 
And minds the stores. They never shirk, 
And if you meddle with their work 
You spoil it. One of these on Ganges’ banks 
Took service with a worthy married pair. 
He made no noise and played no pranks, 
Performed each task with skill and care, 
And was devoted to the family. 
The garden was his speciality : 
Helped by the Zephyrs, who were kindred spirits, 
He made the little plot a masterpiece. 
His patrons recognised his merits, 
And he, in spite of the caprice 
Inherent in his kind, was fain to stay 
In his good place for ever and a day. 
*T was not to be—the Elfin Potentate, 
Either from whim or on high grounds of state, 
Or wrought upon by rival Sprites 
Who envied ours his perquisites, 
Arranged for the unwilling Fay 
To serve in a remote Norwegian valley 
As man-of-all-work to a chalet 
Covered the whole year round with snow, 
And be a Lap instead of a Hindoo ! 
Before he left, he sought an interview 
With his employers. “ I must go,” 
He told them, “ for what fault I do not know ; 
But I have managed to displease my Chief, 
And have no choice. My time is brief, 
Perhaps a month, perhaps an hour. 
Turn it to good account ; for I have power 

3R 
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To grant three wishes—would ’twere twenty, 
But three is all ; so think before you ask.” 
Wishing is no extraordinary task 
For humankind. They opted first for Plenty ; 
And Plenty came with largess manifold, 
Brimming their coffers full with gold, 
Their bins with wine, their granaries with wheat . . . 


Everything burst ! The wretched pair were smothered. 


The hours they worked ! the time it took ’em 
Merely to store the goods and book ’em ! 
Never were cosy folk so rushed and bothered. 
The burglars came with noiseless feet, 


The neighbouring magnates pestered them for loans, 


The King for taxes : their excess 

Of luck brought nothing but distress, 
And they implored, with tears and groans, 
From their unwanted wealth release. 

“ Better,” they cried, “ were penury 


Than riches on these terms. Hence, irksome treasure ! 


And thou, dear Mediocrity, 

Mother of honest sense, best friend of leisure, 
Return ! ” And Mediocrity returned : 

They took her in, and made their peace. 


Here were two wishes gone ! Our friends had learned 


The worth of daydreams and imaginings, 
Matched with the sober round of common things. 
They joined the Elf in a good laugh ; and when 
The moment came for the last leave-takings, 
Asked him for Wisdom, the one form of gain 
Which brings no worries in its train. | 


The Vultures and the Pigeons 


(VII. viii). 


Among the Birds intestine strife arose— 
Not them who throng the leafy court of Spring, 
And by example and sweet carolling 
Wake Venus in our thawing breasts ; nor those 
Harnessed by Cupid to his Mother’s car— 
No, ’twas the hook’d and talon’d Vulture tribe 
That for a dead dog’s carcase fell to war. 
Blood rained in sheets (I don’t exaggerate— 
Details I must omit for want of breath 
To tell the whole ; but what I do describe 
You may depend upon as accurate). 


Meee filled the air with rage of beak and wing. 
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The Captains and the Heroes soared to death, 

And from his rock Prometheus watched th’ event 

Which promised surcease of his punishment. 

What feats of courage to delight the eye ! 

What pangs of pity when the bravest die ! 

Feints, stratagems, surprises play their part, 

The cunning brain no less than valiant heart. 

The rival hosts in fiery wrath essay 

To crowd with conquered wings the nether sky, 

And darken yet the dim Plutonian day. 
Meantime another race—how different they, 

With changeful necks, but tender hearts and true !— 

In agonized compassion watched the fray. 

To stem such warfare what could Pigeons do ? 

They sent ambassadors to mediate, 

Who wrought so well, the foes laid by their hate, 

And peace ensued—alas, at whose expense ? 

At theirs who had so richly earned their loves. 

The bandit nation turned upon the Doves, 

And made such carnage of their innocence, 

Not one was left in hamlet or in wood. 

Poor gentle victims ! sure ’twas little sense 

To reconcile a folk so harsh and rude. 


The Wicked should be kept at variance : 

Such is the only safeguard of the Good. 

Embroil them, egg them on: ’tis your sole chance... 
But hush ! the theme is better not pursued. 


Two Ways of Wooing Fortune 
(VII. xii). 
HO runs not after Fortune ? I could sit 
\ X | Day in day out and watch the temptress flit 
Just beyond reach of the persistent band 
Who follow her from land to land, 
Too faithful courtiers of a fickle shade. 
E’en now they clasp her ! but the jade 
Doubles once more, and waves her mocking hand. 
Poor fools, I’m sorry for them—'tis disease, 
And calls for pity, not the rope. 
“ That man,” says one, “ was planting cabbages, 
And now they’ve gone and made him Pope ! 
Ain’t I as good as he?” Nay, better far ! 
But ’tis not our deserts that make or mar : 
Fortune, you surely know, is blind. 
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And is the Popedom worth the sacrifice 

Of what the Pope must leave behind, 
Repose, Repose, that treasure beyond price, 
By the high Gods erst chosen for their own, 
To Fortune’s acolytes how rarely known ! 
Follow her not, and she will follow you, 
For she is woman through and through. 


A pair of cronies, fairly well-do-to, 
Lived in a village. One sighed ceaselessly 
For Fortune ; and at last “ Suppose,” said he, 
** We make a move, and start anew. 
At home no man’s a prophet. Come, and see 
If in some other clime our lot will mend.” 
“* Go if you like,” replied his friend : 
“This clime and lot are good enough for me. 
But please yourself, indulge your restless trend : 
You won’t be long away. Be off and pack— 
I'll stay in bed till you come back.” 
The votary of ambition (call it greed 
If you prefer) set out apace, 
And came next morning to a place 
Dear to the antic Goddess of his creed, 
Where he took up his quarters—’twas the Court. 
At all the proper times of day, 
Levee and couchee, he was on display ; 
But found (to cut the story short) 
For all he hung about, he made no way. 
“‘T’m scarcely a success,” he mused. “ Why is it ? 
For Fortune does live here, I know, 
And every day I see her visit 
Lords Thingumbob and So-and-So. 
Why can’t the hussy take to me the same ? 
Well, I was warned before I came 
That climbing doesn’t always pay. 
Adieu, my Lords ! my gentle Lords, adieu ! 
I leave you to the shadows you pursue. 
Fortune, they say, has temples at Surat, 
So Eastward Ho ! and see what comes of that.” 


O brazen-hearted race of Man ! 

Sure he was armed with triple steel 

Who first took heart to launch his keel, 

And Ocean’s angry gauntlet ran. 

Behold our friend upon the deep, 

Exposed to pirates, reefs, dead calm, and wind, 


———— 
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(Minions of Death, whom painfully we roam 
To seek on distant shores, when we might keep 
Our tryst with him quite soon enough at home !) 
And more than once he cast his mind 
Upon the village he had left behind. 
On reaching Ind, he met a man 
Who gave him news of Fortune in Japan ; 
So off he went : the seas were tired 
Of bearing him ; and all that he acquired 
From his long travels was the simple rule 
Which every savage learns in Nature’s school, 
To live where you were born. He was to find 
Japan no luckier than Ind. 
And at long last conclude that to forsake 
The village green had been a sad mistake. 
All further wand’rings he declined, 
Went home, and as far off he spied 
His lost Penates, wept for joy, and cried : 
“‘ How happy those who stay content 
Where they belong, and curb their errant bent ! 
Who but by hearsay know the Court, the Sea, 
And you, vain Fortune, and your witchery 
That flaunts before our dazzled brain 
Bright wraiths of riches and aggrandizement 
Which to the ends o’ th’ earth we chase in vain | 
Once back, I’ll never budge again, 
And ’tis long odds I don’t repent.” 
Crossing the threshold as he spoke, 
He found his crony sleeping like a child, 
And that same Fortune he had just reviled 
Waiting beside him till he woke. 

EDWARD MARSH 


The Two Wishes 


HEN I am walking through the wind, 
\ ,' | Its soft song flying past my ears, 
The regal earth doth fall away 
And life a dwindling dream appears : 
Once there was misery ; once, delight ; 
The moon had her mists and the sun his spears, 
And the earth had spells mine eyes to bind... 
But all these fade in the wind’s flight. 
Blow louder, wind, in full waves blow, 
I would walk for always so. 
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But when rich music silences 

All sound, but its own wandering power, 

And the listening faces dream, the while 

My saddening memories break in flower— 

And when I meet your stranger’s eyes 

Across those faces like a sea 

I wish them heavy seas indeed 

That their harsh waves might cover me. 

Roll coldly, waves ; waters, spin down 

My memories where all memories drown. 
STELLA GIBBONS 


TWO POEMS 


Grave Thoughts 


HESE china wreaths, 

And the little domes we put over them, 

Make it seem odd that when we could not keep 
The rain off those we decorate, 
We go to such great pains, 
Buying flowers that will not die for those that died, 
And ordering roofs to keep the rain off 
What no rain can hurt, or by comparison, 
Demolish. 


One knows, of course that man, 

Powerless before the greater flood, does well, 
Limiting himself to where he may succeed ; 

A laudable endeavour, but sometimes, 

Viewing the work in terms of wreath and corpse, 
And noting whose the roof is, 

One may permit oneself a smile. 


Labelled 


GO through all kinds of phases 
[v= I see my name on an envelope. 
I Cannot Believe my Eyes, 
and I Rub them, and often I 
Pinch Myself 
when I see my name written 
on a post-card or envelope, “‘ R. Herring,” 
like that. 
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This book, and other books, 

and things one has not done, 

and the slight twist one gives to things by seeing them, 
reduced to two words on an envelope. 

That is all it is. 


“ R. Herring ” is not I. 

Honestly, often I dare not open a letter 
because I cannot believe it applies 

or has anything to do with me, 

when I see it written, like that. 


It belongs to the days when one had nothing, 

when “ R. Herring ” was one’s link with the world, 
almost one’s proof one was in it. 

It meant something then, to be announced, 

and one answered to it, and gave it about ; 

it was a foundation. 

Now it is a little box, 

not big enough to stand on 

and useless to carry. 


It belongs to the days when one was frightened, 
to schooldays and to childhood even more, 

for the fright was then intermittent, 

and one did not know 

it was something more than an interruption 
that would stop of itself. 


It belongs to days when one was hated, 
to schooldays, and it belongs 

to days when, to my present viewing, 
one made fools of oneself. 

It will belong to this day in a few years, 
though that is not here. 


But it belongs to the person 

one has with difficulty, in so many ways, 

ceased being. ie ¥ 

It is a little box one puts all one’s old skins in, 
like lengths of film, | 

I do not fit in the box now. 

Nothing so definite 

as “ R. Herring ” belongs to me or can hold me. 
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So when these papers come, 

and I find them lying in the hall 
where they have fallen, they bring 
old bits of me that no one 

(let us hope) knew existed. 

I’ve no mind to open them. 

I am not “ R. Herring.” 

I wish you could find 


some other way of addressing me. 
ROBERT HERRING 


Amour Passageur 


F love one moment visited your lips 
[vt I was passing by, shall I be blamed 
Because I sipped, abashed yet unashamed, 
That sweetness ? If in her laborious trips 
The bee for selfish pleasure pausing, sips 
One moment’s love, why should not the unnamed 
Adventurous stranger own himself entamed 
By the quick flash of love’s apocalypse ? 
Guard all your secrets, blossom as you will 
For only one, and let your thorns be quick 
To wound marauders, yet the subtle trick 
Of stranger’s love, bee-winged, shall find you still, 
And while one seeks in vain with mighty tasks, 
One who asks little shall have all he asks. 


LIONEL SMITH-GORDON 
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THE DREAM 


By ELINOR MORDAUNT 


VER since I could remember I have had the same dream. It is 

of a house in what might be an old cathedral town, fronting on to 

what is not so much a square as a great widening of the road with 

4 its square cobbled paving. Such a widening that the houses on the 

opposite side appear far away and small: with space enough to hold a 

market, though I never saw one—in my dream at least : never saw any- 
thing apart from the house itself, with its immediate neighbours. 

These two were important, grey-stone, double-fronted houses, flush 

with the pavement in front, though I had a feeling of there being large 
gardens behind them. The house of my dream, however, stood back ten 
feet from the footpath, and there was an iron railing and gate, a short length 
of flagged path, and a clump of dusty evergreens in front of it. 
___ Always the same thing happened. I opened the front door and went in. 
There was a narrow hallway papered in an imitation of dull yellow marble : 
a hat and coat rack and chair. In the front of the house was a common sort 
of dining-room—crimson flock-paper and crimson carpet; varnished ma- 
hogany table and sideboard, two or three cheap oil paintings—you know 
the sort of thing. 

At the back of the dining-room was a small room with a very large 
window, with the hard sunshine pouring in through the dirty glass. The 
greater part of the room was filled by a large round table with a sewing 
machine and an untidy pile of white sewing upon it. 

Above the dining-room was a drawing-room like a faded blonde: with 
small ebony and gold chairs ; pinkish flowered wall-paper, and pinkish 

flowered carpet; an overmantel fitted with small shelves spotted with 
china; lace curtains, yellow blinds. 

At the end of the drawing-room was a bedroom with a double bed, and 
large sham mahogany wardrobe. The bed was made and covered with a 
white quilt and the room was tidy, evidently unoccupied. 

Above the drawing-room was a low ceilinged bedroom with two single 
‘beds. The beds were unmade and looked as though they had just been 
slept in : the toilet table was littered : one yellow blind was torn down from 
its roller, the lace curtains were shrunk and torn. There were open trunks 
on the floor, with heaps of clothing half in and half out of them, hung over 
chairs and littered on the bed. ; ius 

It was evident that somebody had either been packing or unpacking in 
a hurry and suddenly interrupted. I don’t think it was I. I had no idea 
whether it was I, and I had no idea what I was doing there. But the evidence 
of arrival or removal, of interruption was the same in every room apart from 
the first floor bedroom: the dining-room crowded with crates and straw 
and a half packed dinner-set, with dusty tumblers on the table: Oh, and 
of course the top back room—I never knew what was there. Well as I knew 
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the house—throughout years as it were ; well as I knew every vulgar orna 
ment, every stick of commonplace highly varnished furniture in it, I neve: 
knew what lay inside that room. | 

For always—always the same thing happened. : 

I had gone through the house calling someone, not loudly, but in a sor 
of hushed voice, and not hushed because I was afraid of being heard, but 
because there was so much of joy in me, such a rapture of contentment anc 
excitement that it seemed as though I were ashamed of shattering something 
with too much shrillness. In my waking hours I used to think that ups 
that day something must have happened or been decided upon which I hac 
long hoped for. I was— do you know what I mean when I say—all mellow 
with joy, like a June morning. As for the house with its ugliness, that was 
nothing—Nothing mattered, nothing, until— 

I do not even know whose name I was calling. But I do know that by the 
time I reached the top floor I was feeling a little dimmed at receiving nc 
answer. I peeped into the front room. Then I opened the door of the back 
room. 

Immediately opposite to me was a wardrobe with a long looking-glass. 
and in this I inevitably saw myself, knew myself for myself though I was 
fair, what the French call cendrée, with grey eyes and pale complexion. 
while the girl in the glass was a sparkling brunette ; wide bright browr 
eyes, a mop of brown hair, rosy cheeks and a full skirted brown and white 
check silk dress touching the ground all round, and a brown hat with a red 
ribbon swinging in her hand. Her red lips were parted as though she were 
panting a little from the stairs and from her own excitement as I was— 

“As I was!” Oh, but that’s nonsense. The girl was me—she was— 
she was—and in dreams how certain one can be of things of this sort, as 
though the body, the mere physical appearance is of no moment whatever 

It was only a glimpse, but that did not matter. I knew—of course ] 
knew that it was me. Doesn’t one know oneself ? As entirely me as the sli 
fair girl with the cropped head, and knee-high skirt that I see now, in my 
long swinging mirror each morning. | 

A glimpse, no more, nothing whatever of the room apart from that 
mirror and the reflection in it. ¥ 

Never anything more. For that was the end. Something happened - 
this, cutting across my happiness with a slash of dreadful terror : putting 
an end to everything—everything—Putting an end to me, as I was then: 
suddenly, like a blow. : 

“ Like a blow,” I say. Yes, that was it. For something came out from 
behind that door, even as I stood with my hand upon the handle, anc 
smashed down upon—smashed through me as it seemed. } 

And the curious part of the whole thing was that—well as I knew the 
house, knew what to expect in every single room ; realising a little more of i 
each time—and how well I remember when I first noticed the muddy foot: 
step on the red carpeted stairs—I never expected this: never, never ex. 
pected anything but what I sought for, whoever it was that I had come 
there to meet. 
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I was continually telling people of the dream and all my friends knew it 
as part of myself ; enquired about it as of a real house, a real part of my 
life ; were amused, or intrigued by it. If they were bored I didn’t mind, I 
just went on. 

And there was reason in my telling it : something driving me : something 
I wanted to find out. I had no idea what, though when I did find it I 
realised how sort of hopeless I had become ; almost desperate ; recounting 
it to more and more odd and unlikely people, like the Wedding Guest in 
the Ancient Mariner. 

It was like when one is searching for something. At the beginning one 
looks in all the most probable places. One’s mind is clear. One thinks: 
“It may be there,” or “I was sitting there, I might have dropped it 
there.” “‘ I went to the cupboard, I may have left it in there by mistake.” 
“ I went up to my bedroom to look for my keys, I had it in my hand, when 
I eae in, and may have laid it down with my sunshade,” and so on and on 
and on. 

And yet, all the while in this, I did not know what I was looking for. 
And even when I did find it, I did not find it all at once. 

And it was in Peggy Carruthers’ studio in Chelsea of all places on earth, 
that I first caught the thread ; at one of her rowdy and hectic parties. 

Sandwiches and beer and cheap red wine: flushed girls in evening 
dresses, and men in every sort of garment from flannels and plus fours to 
painting blouses—you know the sort of thing >—A number of young people 
dancing to the gramophone, with an effort at abandonment : sitting on the 

floor, smoking and making love ; trying to seem very jolly and care-free 
and Bohemian, and yet oppressed at the back of it all maybe—as I myself 
was—by a wonder as to whether it was real ; and if it was real what it was 
all about. I used to wonder if other people felt like that—a sort of knocked 
on the head puzzlement as to who they really were and if they were them- 
selves—or whether I was just a little mad. 

Life would be so much easier if one could compare one’s real thoughts 
with anyone else. But one never does. Always there is so much that no- 

body ever tells, and in some strange way the nearer one gets to anyone the 
further one gets away. Complete strangers, whom one meets by chance who 
_know nothing whatever about one or one’s background are the only people 
one can ever begin to talk freely to. : 

__ And even then it lasts such a little time. Almost at once you get too near 
and can see nothing. Or else you begin to tell them something and they 
exclaim impatiently : “‘ Oh yes, I know that, you’ve told me that before.” 

But they don’t know what you were getting at. And you have not really 
told them—not that part anyhow. 

That evening at Peggy’s, I was standing by one of the open windows 
leading on to the balcony, staring in front of me in a sort of dream, when 
‘someone said: ‘‘ You don’t remember me? But all the same we sort of 
met each other at the Lowthers’ dance a month or so ago.” - 

It was a pale, tall, dark young man, lazy and indifferent-looking. And 
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yet in a way well set up, as though he just sagged on the top of his muscles ; 
which were very completely all there, despite the slouch. I had a vague idea 
of having seen him before, but no idea who he was. 

“ How do you mean ‘ sort of met’? ”’ I asked, not really caring, as lazy 
and indifferent as he was. 

“Oh, I don’t know. How much does one ever really meet anyone ? 
I believe that’s why the Americans—who always try to make the obvious 
out of the un-understandable—are driven to the dreadful phrase : “ Please 
to meet!’ ” 

Still I was not interested—and it didn’t matter twopence to him whether 
I was or was not—until he added: ‘‘ Except in dreams. And then it’s 
usually oneself one meets, and looking quite different, too. Sorter makes 
one wonder if possibly there is only one self ; or just masses of people and 
one real identity.” | 

I looked at him at this, and he looked at me. He was a dark man ; but 
his eyes were grey, and the points of them contracted to two small black 
specks. | 

Pe Looked,” I say ? Well, no, we did not just look at each other. For no 
reason at all, as it seemed, we looked in and into each other. 

He was leaning against the frame of the french window. I could have 
put out my hand and touched the dancers who whirled past us. ‘There was 
a terrific noise going on; and yet we were immensely alone. Without a 
word I moved past him out on to the balcony, hung high out over the river. 

The world, far away beneath us, was done out in shades of Chinese 
blue, the blue of old prints: the towers of the electric light station were 
merely a darker shade, and the stars, and the lights festooned along th 
water’s edge—in chains over the river, marking the bridge with a delicate 
spangled lace-work—looked like nothing more than so many pin-pricks 
in a sheet of blue paper. : 

At the end of the balcony was a little iron staircase leading on to the roof, 
where Peggy kept a few battered wicker chairs, and dejected pot plants 
smothered in soot. 

I walked np the stairs and sat on the roof. I did not wonder whether he 
would follow me. I wondered no more about him than I did about myself : 
my whole being seemed to be fostering round what he had said about 
dreams, and I was guarding it like a candle. No, no, more like a match with 
which one is counting upon lighting a candle, or, better still, kindling a fire. 

And there—above that shimmering starred veil which was London— 
I started to tell him the story of my dream. I don’t think I cared whether 
it interested him or not ; whether he wanted to hear it or not. Anyhow, 
I was bound to tell it. : 

But I had no sooner started it than it seemed as though he caught hold 
of the thread and followed it, hand over hand with me. 

“ An old billycock hat with a dent in it : a lot of frowsy waterproofs 
the passage stand—a passage not a real hall— the vestibule ’ they called i 
—a smell of mackintosh and cabbage—did anyone else ever dream of 
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smell apart from us two ? Do you remember that—do you—do you ? ” 

It was he who had broken in thus. His eyes were no longer pin pricks, 
they were all pupils. Even by that light I could see them sort of glow. “ Oh, 
and the filthy staircase, with the scraps of paper and straw—” 

“ And the muddy footsteps 3 

“ Tt must have been the men coming for the furniture.” 

“No, no, nothing had gone.” 

“Someone had been lying on one of the beds in the front room—with 
muddy boots, too. Did you notice that ? ” 

“ But you—you—what were you doing there ?” I was more than half 
suspicious : after all something had happened to me in that house. 

“Why, I lived there.” He seemed surprised that I did not know ; sort 
of grand too, as though there was something to be proud of in living in 
that shoddy place. 

I said as much, and he answered that it was not everyone who owned a 
permanent lodging of his own—even in a dream. Even if he had seemed 
to be just leaving. 

“I was lodging there but I had gone out.”” Suddenly he was all screwed 
up with concentration : thinking hard. Quite suddenly he broke out, with 
an air of triumph: “ Oh, I know, I hurried back because I was afraid she 
would have got home before me.” 

“Who ?”’ T interrupted. But he took no notice: sitting very much for- 
ward in the low broken-bottomed basket chair, with his hands between his 
knees, staring out in front of him. 

** But who—who ?”’ I wanted him to say: ‘“‘ Why, you of course!” 
but he said nothing of the sort ; though he gave me a queer shock with 
what he did say. 

“ My wife.” 

** But surely you’re not married.” I bent forward staring at him. And 
there must have been a ridiculous sort of surprise, maybe disappointment, 
in my voice, for he looked round—threw back his head and laughed. 

“* No—no, thank goodness, only in that dream. But I say it’s queer— 
you and I sharing the same dream, I mean—upon my soul if you were 


different I’d say it might have been you I was looking for—you.” 


“‘ But I was there—and I too was looking—I was there,I tell you. It 
was my dream first, long before it was yours.” 

I saw him raise one eyebrow at this. But I bolted round that corner : 
and challenged him: “‘ And anyhow, how do you know it wasn’t me?” 

‘‘ Because I saw her,” he answered quietly : hesitated a moment ; and 
then added very gravely : ‘‘ There—when I got back. When I got back 
and found her dead.” 

“ But where—where ? I went into all the rooms, but—but—Oh, that 
top one at the back. It was there.” 

“What was there ? What do you mean by there?” 

“‘ Something happened—something came out from behind the door. It 


ended there.” 
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“* How do you mean ended ? ”’ 

“ That’s what I don’t know. But it broke—everything broke round me— 
my life, I suppose—Oh, but now I’ve got it. It was me that you found there 
—I’d been looking for you and you found me. After—after that ! ” 

‘‘ If only it hadn’t been that she was so different.’’ He was staring at me. 
The moon was rising from behind the trees across the river: a misty 
spectral moon, but still I could see him more clearly. “ If only you weren’t 
so fair—so—Oh, altogether different,” he sighed. ; 

“But what was she like ? I want to know exactly what she was like. I 
have a reason for asking.” There was indeed reason at the back of my 
persistence. But he went on as if he scarcely knew I was there. 

“It’s a queer thing—ever since I can remember I’ve had that dream— 
Queer thing to think of a kid dreaming of his wife. Come to that, though 
of course I knew of her, I never actually saw her until I turned her over. 
She had fallen on her face.” 

I caught at his arm and shook it. It is odd, how, when I remember my 
own excitement, I remember also the squeak of Peggy’s ramshackle chair. 

“ But that was me—It was me, I tell you. I had fallen over something— 
or something came out from behind the door.” 

** Don’t be silly!” His voice was sharp. I think we had both been look- 
ing for each other all our lives. And yet at the first go off we were jealous 
of each other ; of what seemed like trespass. 

** Well, then, what did she look like ? Tell me what she looked like ? ” 
I insisted. 

“ She was a dark girl with a round brown face. Her lips were still red 
like dark carnations— sops-in-wine ’ they call them—fuzzy red-brown hair, 
like a squirrel’s, very marked eyebrows—she Es 

““ Stop—stop—Well, now I will prove to you—listen here: She was 
wearing a brown and white checked dress, very full in the skirt with frills : 
a white frill round the neck and a chain with—with 5 

I broke off suddenly puzzled. I had never spoken of that chain and locket 
before and, quite suddenly, I was trying to force my mind to remember 
something about it. 

“‘ But this is too wonderful,” of a sudden he was as excited as I was— 
turning right round in his squeaking chair and staring at me with wide eyes : 
“* Look here, where did you see her ? ” 

““In the glass opposite, as I opened the door.” 

“There was a glass—in a wardrobe or something. I remember now.” 
He spoke slowly, staring at me as though I were a ghost: ‘“ But you— 
you—you are absolutely different—type, colouring, everything.” 

‘* All the same it was me, I tell you,” I repeated stubbornly : “‘ the same 
me as I am now. Only in another body. Do you think that one doesn’t 
know one’s own self ? Don’t you remember how in dreams other people 
often look perfectly different, but all the same one knows them.” 

He was still staring at me queerly : “‘ Push back that hair from the left 
side of your forehead,” he murmured hoarsely : “ Well, why do you part 
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it upon the right side—Push it back I tell you.” He was so eager, so moved, 
that he actually shouted at me. 

For a moment I hesitated, feeling my face flush. I hated to push back 
my hair. But I hated, still more, the pettiness of refusing such a request, 
and swept it off my forehead with one hand. 

There on the side of my forehead, almost up against my hair, was a 
large pale brown mole shaped like a hare’s foot which had been the bane 
of my school-days; when they had made me wear my hair strained back 
from my forehead. 

“ By God, there it is—I hadn’t really thought—But there it is.” He put 
out a finger and touched it. Then he looked at his finger, holding it up in the 
moonlight, almost as though he expected to find blood upon it : indicating 
the blemish again with that same finger, whispering: ‘It was there, 
precisely there—Well, I’m jiggered ! ” 

““ What was there ?” 

“ Why, the blow of course—you remember ? ” 

““ Ye-e-s—Yes, it’s a queer thing,” somehow the fact of there being two 
of us in it had made the whole thing seem clearer : sharpened my thoughts : 
“I don’t know how much I remember, but—Oh, but isn’t this queer ? 
My mother has a scar there,” I raised my finger, “ just in the same place 
as that beastly thing.” 

*““ What—what !”’ He gave a great shout at this, and jumping up from 
his chair stood over me, almost as though he were judging me. “ In the 
name of God why didn’t you tell me that before ? You idiot, you !”’ 

I grinned weakly : “‘ Well, there hasn’t been much time, has there ? ” 

“‘ For goodness’ sake, get up—Get up, woman, how can one talk when 
one’s sitting ? ”’ He put out both hands and pulled me to my feet. “‘ Now 
—now—look here, tell me. What colour’s your mother’s hair ? ”’ 

“ It’s always been grey—it’s white now. She wasn’t very young when I 
was born and something had happened: she’d been married before. I— 
well, I suppose her first husband got everything. She’s always been sues 
sweet to me, and to Dad too, but—Look here, I say, it’s a beastly caddis 
thing to discuss one’s own people with a stranger.” 

“ But I’m not a stranger,” he protested.“ And I’m not asking out of 
curiosity. I suppose you had no idea that I’m a doctor.” 

“You!” I stared. “‘ No, I thought you were just a boy.” 

“ Um—the fatal curse of youth. But all the same this is the sort of thing 
I’ve been going in for—mental inheritance and impressions and all that 
sort of thing. Did you ever ask her how she got the scar ? Come now, did 
you ever ask her?” 

“No. We were never real chums, you know. Somebody once said that 
it was a blow—but I don’t know. We really know nothing whatever about 
her, Dad and I. There are a sort of people sweet and good and everything 
of that sort, who go about the world kind of wrapped apart, you know.” 

“ Did you ever tell her of the dream ? ” 

“ Don’t be silly—Does one ever tell one’s own people those sort of 
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“ Well, we'll put it to her when we go there. By the way, where do your 
people live ? ” 

“Near Sunningdale. But, what on earth 

“ And don’t you think I might as well know your name—as you have 
been my wife, you know.” 

“ Sylvia Clinton.” 

“Well, of course the Clinton means nothing. The other though—” 
he shook his head. ‘‘ No—no—it wasn’t Sylvia. I cried out her name when 
I found her, I can hear my own voice—But I can’t get the name: try as 
I will I can’t get it. The only hope is when I see her.” 

““ See whom ? ” . 

“‘ Your mother, of course.” 

I was dubious at that. Never once had my mother said a single word 
against any one of my friends. But she did not like them : did not like my 
way of living, though Dad came and saw me often—whenever he was in 
town. Dad was lonely. I had a sort of feeling somehow as though he felt 
that he had no right in his own house, that it was haunted by that first 
husband who was never mentioned ; who had never actually been there— 
had been dead long before he met my mother—and whom I had always 
hated the very idea of. 

For literally the first time now I no longer hated him, had a sort of 
curiosity about him ; a sense of tenderness towards him and my mother. 
After all how they must have loved each other, and how impossible it is 
to govern, or kill one’s loves and hates—though it is easier after all, to 
stop hating than to stop loving ; most difficult of all to make oneself love, 
ponerse much one may admire and respect : however much one may hope 

or it. 

During the next week or so I thought a great deal about my mother. — 
She had been very poor when she married my father: and he had given 
her everything. She always said that ; and—‘ There’s no one—no one in ~ 
the world like your father.’’ All the same we both knew ourselves as out- _ 
siders, and it made me angry. “ She’s no right to be like that,” I used to 
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think, though of course I never dared to say it. Now, however, I felt more 
gently towards everyone than I had ever done before, perhaps because I 
was, for the first time in my life, really happy. For by the time that Dr. 
Hazlett—Garth Hazlett—and I went down into Sussex, we knew that we 
were soon to be married. Though I don’t remember that we ever really 
settled anything ; and I am perfectly certain that he never asked me 
to marry him. Upon my word, I believe that we both had a feeling of it all 
having been settled long before. 

Oh, well, from the very beginning it had all seemed strange enough. 
But Garth’s meeting with my mother was the strangest thing of all. I never 
saw anything like it: could never have believed that there could be any- 
thing like it. 

She was in the garden when we arrived and came towards us, pulling off 
her gardening gloves. The sun was in her eyes and she was wrinkling them 
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up. All the same she moved with an odd swiftness and sureness across the 
green lawn ; put out both hands, without so much as waiting for me to 
present my lover, without taking the very faintest notice of me ; her whole 
soul in her face and eyes. 

““ Pve come to ask you for your daughter,” he said. 

“ Of course—of course—” I was half angry, half amused, he might 
as well have been asking her if he might pick the most unimportant flower 
in the garden. All the same I am sure that she did not really know what she 
was saying: for I never saw anyone stare so—well, through and through 
anyone else. 

It was the same at tea-time. I remember my father saying, laughing, 
touching her wrist : ‘‘ My dear, my dear—look /” for she was flooding the 
cups with cream. 

Only when tea was over, and the four of us started to walk round the 
garden, I behind with my father: feeling, somehow, a little dimmed, a 
little out of it, she looked round suddenly and smiled at me: such a smile 
as I had never seen on her face before, drawing me into—well, into every- 
thing ; really recognising me, almost thanking me. 

As we were both on the way upstairs to dress for dinner that evening, I 
caught her arm and pressed it— a very unusual thing for me to do, for we 


__ had never been in the least intimate. 


“You do like him, don’t you, Mummy ?”’ 
She turned again, and looked at me then, with a curious April look, 


- between smiles and tears on her face—while the words‘‘a fountain troubled”’ 


came into my mind—the face of an almost old woman, for she had been 
close on forty when I was born, but still beautiful with those wonderful 
brown eyes. 

 * Like him ! Of course I like him. He seems—*“ she hesitated, ‘“‘ seems 
to belong: seems—Oh, I don’t know—just that—to belong. He’s older 
_ than you thought, Sylvia.” 

_ “ Oh yes, though I thought he was only a kid when I first met him. He’s 
over thirty, and no end of a swell in his profession. But then I’m old for my 
age—lI never cared for boys—I—do you know, Mother, I never did feel 
very young.” 

At that she turned where we both stood on the wide landing outside her 
bedroom door, put her arm round me. And, literally this was the first 
time that she had ever done such a thing : the first time she had ever really 
_ kissed me; done more than offer her cheek morning and evening : always, 
always, as it seemed, thinking of something else. 

-  You’ll be happy—You’ve been starved for love. I’ve been horribly 


_ selfish, I know I have. But somehow I could not cut away from the past. 


But you'll be happy now. It’s men like that make women happy.” 

That night at dinner, my mother was gay and sparkling, soft and sweet 
as I had never seen her before. Seeing my father’s eyes upon her I knew 
how he still loved her—and it’s odd how little one realises this love in 
one’s own family, till it comes to oneself. 

: 3T 
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We were sitting on the wide path below the house—with'its thick fringes 
of petunia and mignonette, its sweet verbena, and white scented tobacco 
plant, and the wide smooth lawn, drenched in dew—when Garth began to 
speak of his dream. 

At first my mother’s smiling eyes rested on him indulgently—gently ; 
as though from the mere fact that anything he might find to say pleased 
her. My father’s white head was bent towards her while he gently stroked 
the hand which lay upon the arm of her chair. “ What an awful thing this 
love is,” I thought, half frightened of it. ‘‘ All these years he’s loved her, 
and now he’s happy because, at last, she’s in the mood to be nice to him, 
though she’s still thinking of someone else.” f 

As Garth started to describe the dream house in detail my mother bent — 
forward, her eyes narrowing, her gaze absolutely fixed upon him: fixed 
as though she were trying to draw something out of him by the intenseness 
of her regard : link it up with something she had in her own mind. 

But Garth had no more than described the open space so like a market- 
place in front of our house ; the way in which it stood back between the 
two double-fronted ones, flush with the pavement—while my father mur- 
mured something about the oddness of dreams—when he broke off with 
the words : ‘“‘ But Sylvia must tell you her part first—her part came first. 
It’s her dream too, you know.” 

“Her dream—Sylvia’s ?”’ My mother turned her head and gazed at 
me for a moment, then she looked back at him and said the oddest thing : 
“* But Sylvia wasn’t born when it happened.” 

I felt sort of pinched back at that. It was so like the old days of not — 
seeming to be really there—with my mother, I mean. So that when my 
lover answered her: “ But it’s Sylvia’s story as much as mine. It’s | 
Sylvia’s dream, too,” I was upon the verge of dropping back into my old — 
reserve, which I suppose was a form of sulks. 

Garth, however, realised this—well, there wasn’t much he didn’t know © 
about me—and insisted: “ It’s up to you now—you come first. Go on! — 
When you opened the door.” 

“It will seem such absolute rot to you ;”’ as usual I was apologetic to _ 
my mother : “ Only a dream you know. But I was so excited that I swung > 
the door open so that it banged against the wall at the back—mad with . 
excitement and a sort of wild happiness.” ty 

Garth was stroking my hand, as my father was stroking my mother’s. — 
That seemed to give me courage, set me going; and quite suddenly I 
started to describe everything : the dining-room with the packing-cases : _ 
the back room with the sewing-machine. 

And it was there, amazingly enough, that my mother broke in ; with a — 
queer timbre in her voice, as though she were speaking rather loud from 
somewhere far away: “ Yes, yes! She took in plain sewing. She had to © 
finish an order she had on hand. But what a nuisance it was, when they 
had only just heard of the money and busy packing to go away.” 4 
“‘ Amy ! ” my father turned his head and stared at her. ‘‘ What on earth 


can you know about it ? ” 


~ ’ 


} 
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“ But I don’t know—I don’t know, I can’t be sure—that’s what I’m 
trying to get at—Go on, go on, Sylvia. The bit about the landlady, that’s 
easy enough is 

I could not possibly complain of not having my mother’s attention now. 
It lapped me like a flame. 

As I went on to speak of the tidy front bedroom she said: ‘“ Yes— 
yes—that was unlet. The poor woman found it difficult to get lodgers with 
him there.” 

But she would not allow me to stop while she explained : cried to me to 
go on quickly ; as though we must catch up something by racing. 

I told her of the untidy, top front-room with the two beds and she 
nodded, with a look of fear in her eyes. 

Her hand was at her throat as I spoke of going to the door of the room at 
the back : her face white and desperately strained. 

Garth was holding my hand in one of his. But he put out his other 
hand and laid it on hers ;_the one that my father was not holding. 

As I began :—‘ When I opened the door,” I heard her give a short 
breath, “ there was a long looking-glass just opposite. I saw myself and 
that was the queerest thing about it all,” I went on. ‘“‘ I know it was me, 
and yet—I had dark red-brown hair, all fuzzy, and brown eyes, a roundish 
face with red cheeks. I was wearing a dress I never saw, right down to my 
feet—a flounced brown and white check.” 

It was then that she screamed out : not a word but just a scream, tear- 
ing her hands away from the two that held them: flinging them up as 
though to shield her head. 

“Amy—Amy—Amy, my darling, what is it?” cried my father, “ It’s 
only a dream—Amy, don’t cry like that. For God’s sake, don’t cry like 


that!” 


Infinitely distressed, he was bending over her, smoothing her hair, 


_ caressing her shoulder. I thought it was cruel of Garth, but he took up the 
tale then as though nothing was happening ; put more detail into it than 
_ [had ever before heard. 


After a while my mother stopped crying and, raising her head, gazed at 
him with the trustfulness of a hurt child. 
‘You know we are bound to thrash things out, or they’ll haunt us all 


our lives,” he said, kindly, half apologetically, catching her eye. 


“ Yes—yes,”’ she flicked her handkerchief across her eyes and drew her- 


self up. 


“We'd run away,” went on Garth, “I and—and the girl. The girl 


that is at once Sylvia and—and—it’s incomprehensible, but it seems to me,” 


he looked at my mother and half laughed, “ as if it must have been you. 


_ That—I’ve had two lives to your one.” 


“Tt’s very possible,” my mother was quite quiet now, and suddenly 


dignified. “I was nineteen then, I’m close upon sixty now. But—he—he 


—he was my husband, you know, and you—”’ she stopped, frowning as 


: though she had come to a knot she could do nothing with. 
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And it was there my father broke in, altogether unexpectedly ; making 
straight for the one point we had all been fumbling round. The only one 
altogether out of it, too, with no foreknowledge, so to speak. 

“All the same, you—how do you come into it ? Who—well, to put it 
bluntly, Dr. Hazlett—who are you? Or rather, who were you in relation 
to what you are now?” 

“You've sort of got me there, sir,” Garth glanced up at him candidly. 
“T certainly wasn’t my own father. He’s alive now, and—oh Lord, how 
different ! It seems to me that I just had the will to live, and shot on. It’s 
possible—I seem to remember, pretty certainly I remember—that something 
happened to me as I was then—” 

““'Yes—yes—over forty years ago—” the lingering murmur, for it was 
nothing more, came from my mother. ‘ 
“Well, there you are. The impetus of life was too strong, it carried me 
on, butting me into another family : presenting me as an only and adored 
child to people with whom I had nothing whatever in common—” he 
eas ety a moment, then added, as if to himself: “‘ That sort of explains 

things.” 

I understood this ; for I had met his parents and no couple on earth 
could have seemed more amazed and ill at ease with their own offspring. 

“‘ T hope you'll be able to understand Garth,” old Mrs. Hazlett had said 
with that queer nervous harried look of a small domestic animal driven — 
into the open. “ He was a difficult child—always very difficult.” | 

But here, oddly enough, my mother took up the tale, and I jerked myself 
. back to the present. 

““ Yes—yes, we’d run away and got married. We had no money at all, 
but he had got a little job. We rented that top room—that terrible back 
room,”’ her face whitened and stiffened as she spoke of it. “‘ We hated it, 
hated the people we were with. The woman wasn’t so bad, but the son— 
there was something wrong with him. He was shut up afterwards—Oh, 
but he was dreadful to look at—a great slavering mouth and shallow shining 
eyes. Yes—yes, I remember, though he was a grown man, he always slept 
in the same room with his mother. I think she was afraid of what he might 


oO. 

“Then they had a little money left them ; and she was giving up the ~ 
house, taking him into the country. We didn’t know what to do. We both 
hated the place, but it was so cheap, we had hunted and hunted and couldn’t 
find anything like it, so near to his—to Tom’s work.” 

It was the first time she had mentioned any name and we all three stared, 
unable for a moment to link it up with that first husband I had always 
hated, for my father’s sake, been so furiously jealous of. “Hi 

“IT had been out again hunting for a room that very afternoon—the 
afternoon everything happened,” she went on, “ found not one, but two | 
for the price of our one, with a nice motherly sort of woman. It seems 
ridiculous that a thing like that could make one so happy, but it did. I 
was wild with delight, thinking how pleased Tom would be. I almost ran 
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_ home making sure that he’d be there, and up the stairs calling to him all the 


time. I made sure they were all out. There seemed no one about. I flung 
open the door of my room, saw myself in the glass—” 

“ Yourself—yourself,” I pressed my hand to my temples. I felt sure that 
I was going mad. My mother’s voice sounded immensely far away as she 
went on : 

“It was then—then—of course I did not know at the time—I knew 
nothing—it was like the end of everything—Yes, that’s it,—the end of 
everything—” 

“The end of everything ”—how often I had used that phrase. I leant 
forward and gazed at her. Her eyes were on me, and curiously enough at 
that moment we seemed to fuse one into the other. I suppose I looked 
terrified ; for she said very gently : 

“ No—no, Sylvia—don’t be frightened, don’t look like that. It wasn’t 
you—it wasn’t you really, it was me. I heard it all later—” quite suddenly 
my mother was calm, taking command of it all. “‘ The son of my landlady— 
who had followed me about, terrorised me—was hidden behind the door. 
He had got into our room to pry about in a way he had, and was scared 
when he heard me coming. He had taken up a heavy stool and when I 
opened the door, in his mad fear—thinking I suppose that it was Tom— 
he hit me over the head with it. Though luckily he did not aim very straight. 
There—it hit me there—only see how long ago it was.”’ She lifted a wave 
of her heavy grey hair and showed the scar on the side of her forehead 
precisely where that mole of mine lay. 

** T didn’t die—Well, of course I didn’t die, though I looked like death,” 


she gave a little broken laugh—‘ I often wished that I had done, for I was 


ill for months, and when I began to get better—to seem to get better— 
they told me,” she went on, quite simply, looking straight at Garth, 
“ they told me that you were dead.” 

“‘ Now, wait a minute, just wait a minute,” interposed Garth excitedly, 
“‘ we're getting at it now. Now tell me—what exactly happened then— 
immediately after I found you ?” 

“‘ You—you—my husband—he ran out into the street to get a doctor— 
to call for help—and I suppose he could think of nothing else but finding 
me lying there—apparently dead i 

“* Yes—yes + 

‘“‘ He didn’t see—he—he was knocked down in the street and killed— 
killed instantly.” : 

There was a long silence. The air was intensely still, laden with the scent 
of lime blossom, heavy and warm. ea 

A bird twittered uneasily ; and far away a dog barked, intensifying rather 
than breaking the silence. 

Suddenly for no real reason except that I did not know where I was, 
where I came in, I raised my hands, opened them and dropped them again 
to my knee, as though in a sort of despair. 

At once Garth seemed to awake from a dream. He took one of my hands 
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in his —and immediately, as though some spring had been touched, my 
father laid his upon the other. 

I saw my lover lay his other hand upon my mother’s, and realised that we 
were linked again, while a queer sort of peace came over me, as though 
something long in dispute were at last settled. 

“ It’s clear now,” said Garth, ‘‘ what I’ve been after all these years !— 
what we’ve all been after. You went on—” he spoke to my mother—*‘ while 
I started afresh, remembering only in my dreams. But all the same, with 
so much the same tastes and desires as before that the only woman I’ve — 
ever found to love is your daughter. With Sylvia it is different—with 
Sylvia, it is purely and entirely pre-natal. But still it is there, the whole 
history—through the very force of the shock reprinted in her—though 
at the time she did not exist, was not so much as thought of—as strongly— 
yes, as strongly as it is in me. It only shows a 

He loosed his hold on one hand to fling out his own: “ Well, what are 
we—what can we be, any one of us, but the fragment of a dream? The 
atoms of unnumbered pasts: so much as comes our way, I mean. A 
mere conglomeration A 

“It’s getting cold,” interrupted my father, prosaically, pulling up my 
mother’s shawl about her shoulders and drawing her to her feet: “ If we 
stay here we'll all get cold * 

“ And die and live again,” retorted my lover, and laughed ; for after all 
the present was our own. “Sylvia, I'll race you to the deepest shadow 
under the cedar there. And if you beat me——” 

But I didn’t beat him, for we both arrived at once. 
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FIVE LETTERS OF SYDNEY SMITH © 


By G. C. HESELTINE 


YDNEY SMITH has suffered a curious neglect as a man of letters. 
It is not a sufficient explanation to say that he was not a professional - 
writer, that his output was small, that he dealt only in polemics, or 
that his subject matter was always topical and therefore suffers from 
being “‘ dated.” When full allowance has been made for these facts, there 
remain the unique character of his writings and the unique position of the 
man himself in his own age. 

He was throughout his life, after leaving New College, a practising 
parson of vigorous opinions and forceful personality. Yet he was not 
prominent in Church affairs. It is true that he had a good deal to say to 
Archdeacon Singleton on the subject of the Ecclesiastical Commission 
and that he dealt vigorously with the autocracy of Bishop Marsh of Peter- 
borough. But he was concerned with justice more than religion—he was 
strangely absent from the main battlefield of the Oxford Movement. He 
took an active part in the fight for Catholic Emancipation, or rather the 
fight against religious intolerance. He was an active and unashamed 
Whig and a critic of politicians whatever their party, and he was one of the 
most high-spirited and inexhaustible wits in history. 

All these things combined to make him write. His pen was essentially a 
weapon against injustice, hypocrisy, humbug and stupidity. ‘There was 
nothing of the cap and bells and bladder about this wit. He was not a 
jester but a fighter. His weapons were his tongue and his pen. 

The first thing that strikes any reader of Sydney Smith’s writings is 
that they are full of fight. That may be why they have fallen so far out of 
favour as to be forgotten. He did not write to amuse, to pass the idle hour, 
or to inspire the high reflective mood. When you read him you are either 
moved to cheer, as you would cheer your own champion in a fight, exult- 
ing in each cut and thrust, or you are moved to anger and stung to hit back. 
There is nothing quite like that in modern writing. Mr. Bernard Shaw, it is" 
true, makes fine play with a pretty sharp rapier, the Chesterbelloc vigorous- 
ly wields a two-handed sword, a bludgeon, and sometimes a stick of 
rhubarb. For the rest, when they fight at all it is with the soft end of the 
quill. This is an age of compromises, and wash-leather gloves. Moreover 
we have evolved a very effectively indefinite and chaotic libel law. Fight- 
ing is out of fashion. We do not read Sydney Smith, we do not write like 
Peter Plymley. 

The letters here published for the first time were written to his friends, 
the two brothers Clarke, long before he was famous as a wit. In 1798 he 
was unknown, twenty-seven years old, and a tutor at Edinburgh. He had — 
not yet started the Edinburgh Review, preached his famous sermons, or 
delivered the Royal Institution lectures in London. He wrote the letters 
with no idea of anyone else’s reading them, or reading anything he wrote. 
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Yet they are full of the great good humour—on Glaucus and Diomed, and 
the Turbot Season, and the forceful opinion—on that Royal Idiot’s 
going to Holland—that are found throughout his later public writings. 
This consistency of character in his writing, both private and public, is 
very marked. His character and his style, and even his execrable hand- 
writing, were mature from the start, and for the next forty years, until his 
death, neither his writing nor his good humour ever flagged. When every- 
body was trying to find who was the author of the Letters of Peter Plymley 
and suspicion fell very naturally upon him, he denied it brazenly and en- 
joyed the fun of suggesting others as the probable culprits. “ Dugald 
Stewart,” he writes to Lady Holland, “ is extremely alarmed by the re- 
peated assurances I made that he was the author of Peter Plymley’s Letters.” 
Someone, when asked by the publishers (Longmans) if he were the author, 
wrote : “ I should feel remorse if I were the real, as I am the putative, 
father of the book. Under this imputation I am as patient as Partridge in 
Tom Jones ; believing that the real father will one day be known.” Here 
again, in these letters, we have the same note: ‘‘ How can you, my good 
friend, misname the sober communications of a priest, the ravings of a 
Bacchanal ? ”—and that after the letter from Shap ! 

Apart from the bad spelling and the worse punctuation, the letters hardly 
differ at all from the bulk of his published writings. The largest printed 


3 collection of his letters, in the second volume of the Holland Memoirs, has 


been ruthlessly censored in an excess of filial piety, but I understand that a 


_- comprehensive edition of all the known letters, uncensored, is in course of 
preparation. 


I am indebted to Mr. T. B. Clarke-Thornhill, who formerly owned them, 
for drawing my attention to the existence of the five letters here printed. 
The first four were addressed to Mr. Clarke-Thornhill’s kinsman, Mr. 


_ John George Clarke at Swakeleys, Uxbridge, the fine old mansion pur- 
- chased in July last year by the Foreign Office Sports Association. ‘The 


fifth letter was addressed to Mr. Clarke’s brother Thomas. 
1. To John George Clarke, Esqr., Swakeleys, Uxbridge, Middlesex. 


38 S. Hanover Street 1798 Edinburgh Decr. 5. 
Wednesday. 
‘Dear Clarke 


As these formidable distances entirely deprive us of the opportunities of meeting 

I should be glad to know how you are going on, by intelligence convey’d under your 
hand & Seal—are you practising crimes or bringing them to justice, are you defend- 
ing the cause of the ravish’d as an advocate or ravishing professionally asa soldier, 
are you stabbing antagonists or refuting them, cutting the thread of their arguments 
or their existence ? Is it Ink that flows, or blood—is parchment beat or scribbled 
on—I rather suppose you have followed the example of the versatile Nestor who 
was at once a light horseman & an orator— AuyusayooyT hs and trnéra ae I like this 
place extremely & cannot help thinking that for a literary man, by which term I 
mean a man who is fond of Letters, it is the most eligible situation in the Island. 
It unites good Libraries liberally manag’d, learned men without any other System 
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than that of pursuing truth—very good general Society—large healthy virgins 
with mild pleasing countenances, & white swelling breasts—shores wash’d by the 
Sea—the romantic grandeur of antient & the beautiful regularity of modern 
buildings—& boundless floods of Oxygen. Some little defects it has to be sure, 
but they are frivolous and ludicrous, one is as you must have observ’d, a total | 
want of faecal propriety and excremental delicacy—They seem to vye with one 
another here in the work of concoction, to glory in the work of the lower bowels, 
& to revel in the Alvine discharge—Before every man’s door lay the & the 
discriminating Nightman blesses the abundant Viscera of the one & curses the 
barren constipation of another. Our situation is a little improv’d since I saw you 
& I now begin to think I shall pass the latter part of my life in pious orgies and 
decent prayers as I originally intended rather than in the rubbing down of horses & 
in the accumulation of petty profits by the Sale of Gingerbread and roast apples or 
other revolutionary employments. I hope your father is well, what is he about ? 
I have been hearing Harry Erskine speak today, who is at the Scotch bar what his 
brother is at the English—His voice is in the accent of a man who is mimicking the 
Irish brogue—his manner awkward—& olicranious—i.e. beginning from the 
Elbow—he is not without Tautology and hesitation—but upon the whole better 
than most men you hear at the English bar who are to be sure very bad. I heard 
him in a cause where he had to state common facts, & reason upon them, a subject 
that did not admit of passion or imagination. There is a professor here a Mr. 
Dugald Stewart who beats every speaker I ever heard in manner & acting. 

Yours, my dear Clarke very sincerely, 

Sydney Smith. 

If you can spare time to write to me I shall be glad to hear from you, will you be so 
good as to direct to me under cover te Michael Hicks Beach Esqr. M.P. Netheravon, 
Amesbury, Wilts. 


2. ‘To John George Clarke, Esqr. 


38 South Hanover Street Edinburgh 5th Feby 1799. 

Tuesday.—M. H. Beach Esqr. M.P. Netheravon, Amesbury, Wilts. 

I thank you my dear friend very sincerely for your kind & pleasant answer to my 
Letter.—I value your worth, your talents, & your disposition very highly, & am — 
proud of your friendship.—I shall always rejoice in your welfare & speak good of — 
your name.—I am glad you was pleased with my brothers Speech—he represents — 
himself to me as having been exceedingly frightened & assures me he forgot the — 
best half of his Speech, this I have gently insinuated to him may have been an 
advantage. Whenever you have wrote any thing that you think particularly fine - 
said the old College tutor to his pupil—Scratch it out instantly —This is a very 
busy Season in Edinburgh—the Turbot fishery has began & every man is laying — 
in his stock of Sez—Cayenne Pepper & Chili Vinegar—I never witness’d any — 
thing equal to the voracity with which this Savory monster of the deep is devour’d . . 
a serious silence prevails at table—the passage of the voice is entirely shut up— 
people are hermetically choak’d—no sooner is one mouthful reduc’d to atoms of — 
Turbot—than another that has been resting impatiently against the Lips & panting — 
for maceration is admitted dripping with liquid Lobster, and rushes down the — 
common sewer of culinary filth,—a profuse perspiration breaks out, the Eyes © 
stare—the Garments are loosen’d—the Labor is intense—it would seem as if the 
end of all things were expected & as no Turbot was look’d for elsewhere men had — 
all join’d in the common sentiment of let us eat, & drink for tomorrow we dye,— 
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I am indulging myself in a little serious reading—did you ever take up Roger 
Bacon—I have procur’d a flitch of him—his Opus magnus—& am determin’d 
to see on what his great reputation rests—he seems amazingly eager in the cause 
of Letters & for the promotion of Science—but principally for a reason which I 
confess hitherto has not had any great Share in animating me in my Studies— 
Viz :—That the great dangers which will happen to the World in the time of 
Antichrist may be more effectually guarded against—Whence comes it that our 
friend Mr. Pitt has been so egregiously deceiv’d in the affairs of Ireland? I am 
sorry the measure has miscarried because I hear the men say in the Coffee-house 
that it is right—but the introduction of 100 Wild Lawgivers into our Sanhedrim 
would have made strange havoc . . not to speak of the immense Sum it would 
have cost us in raw meat and keepers—& how does that old Rabelais Shute Duncan 
do ? If you see him give him a good Scolding for not writing to me— 

I continue to preach every now & then & see the faithful yawning at my feet— 
but however if they will gape & swallow, I will forgive them one for the sake of 
the other,—return good for evil—& write to me soon __ tell me how you do & how 
you are going on whether you have discover’d the great secret of life—qua ratione 
queas traducere leniter cervum—quid minuat curas. It is a secret of more value 
than the Acres of Swakely, the depth of Dunning or the Eloquence of Chatham— 
remember me kindly to your brother—& believe me my dear John George most 
firmly and sincerely yours 

Sydney Smith 


3. To John George Clarke, Esqre. 


Shap—Westmorland—Saturday night. 
September 28— 
& I myself my good friend am going to be married, & to Miss Pybus & when I 
return from Scotland—& why should I not—did not the godlike Paris marry the 
garment dragging Helen, & does not Hector wish him at Hell—oh venerable 
mother if I could see the godlike Paris descending into black Hell—then I should be 
free from mind eating care—a decent wish enough for so near a relation—but 
what is all this Sr is not the whole book a mass of incongruities—did ever two 
men stop in the middle of a battle to change breeches before Glaucus & Diomed— 
your father stopp’d about 2 days at my Father’s house they exchang’d a tobacco 
Stopper & a Bootjack—So do you get out of those blue pantaloons, & get into my 
Sticking plaister Breeches—& how neither of them came to receive a Spear in 
their during this strange barter I cannot tell—I was not willing you should 
learn these my nuptials from the morning post before you learnt them from me— 
So I have run the hasard of disturbing your gravity by the annunciation—I have 
been thro N & S Wales—Why should I tell you of the Salt Mine goo feet deep into 
which I yesterday descended—& the wonders of that saline hell—I sat in a tub such 
as is us’d for exoneration in Edinburgh with a Bathcoat wrapt round me—from 
dearth of Trousers. In the same tub was a fellow who look’d like Lot’s Wife after 
her Metamorphosis—drops of Salt came in my Eye—you promis’d. you would 
come to Edinburgh in the month of October. I shall be there in two days—& beg 
you will write to me at the Post office—I know perfectly well the issue of that 
royal idiot’s going to Holland—many gallant gentlemen of England will be 
slaughter’d & leave their weeping Tailors behind them, much antient Christian 
blood will flow into the White Sea & Herrings will live upon Russians—We shall 


bon nila 
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[——]* Gazettes spend three millions of m [——]* last be beaten over Cranium — 
b [——]* & next winter that venal rimer Pye will talk about Batavian Laurels 


round the Brunswick Brow— 
God bless you my dear Friend— 
remember me kindly to yr. Br. 

* MS. damaged by tearing off the Seal. 


4. To John George Clarke, Esqr. 


19 Queen Street—Edinburgh—October 27.—1799. 


How can you my good friend misname the sober communications of a priest, the — 
ravings of a Bacchanal.—Nothing is more true than what I have told you. I shall 
quit Scotland in May & be married soon after—I shall get a house some 20 30 or 40 
Miles from Town a curacy if I can.—the first year I shall have with me a younger 
son of Mr. Beach’s as a pupil—whether I shall take any more pupils or not I am 
not at present determin’d—The price of £200 a year which I set on my freedom 
is not likely to give me the option—but I shall be just so situated in point of finance 
as to leave me in indifference whether I am free, or more rich.—As for the Lady— 
She is 3 years younger than me, a very old friend of mine—a good figure—& to me 
an interesting countenance—of excellent disposition, extremely good Sense, very 
fond of music, & me—a wise amiable woman such as without imposing specious 
qualities will quietly for years & years make the happiness of her husband’s Life— 
It is foolish to say all this, because none of it will be beleiv’d—but yet I say it 
at my peril of being wretched if it should be false—& so you may beleive me, I 
have thought it well over—Why do I marry ? because I have not much chance of 
pursuing any worthy object of ambition with success—& with this blank in my 
existence I must fill up my life with all the good & honourable affections which 
occur only in a state of marriage.—I have told you my plan—& if you can forward 
it in any way—I am very sure you will.—I shall do very well in the world I dare say 
—but if I had half as much apparent & exterior, as I have of real & intrinsic prudence ~ 
I should do much better —this is very vain—but if you will not admit it to be true, 
you will I am sure have the politeness to allow I am deficient in both.—happy is the 
man who possesses the appearances of good qualities rather than their essences— 
by old women shall he be prais’d & muffins & hyson shall be his lot. I attend the 
hospitals where I learn the elements of a puke & the rudiments of purging . . . j 
the viscera rustica will pay for this when I am settled in my parish_—my advice 
(Which you know I was always fond of giving) to your brother & you is this——come 
& pass the winter here in attending the lectures —& in dancing. I will venture to 
say you pronounce it the most agreeable winter you have ever pass’d. It will be 
very easy in the mean time to give out at Uxbridge that you are both dead.— 
where I hope some time or other to find you both well & as happy as I wish you. 


5. To Thomas Clarke, Esqr., No. 14 Cavendish Square. 


If you want to learn French—if you know 
any one who does, Mr. Chevalier No. 19 
Down Street, Piccadilly has travell’d 
all over the world & teaches it. | 


he is really a ve leasing man. 
Dear Clarke, y cee 


As I have not much time to write I must tell you in a few words that you are a. 
very amiable man & that I have a great regard for you.—I affirm by god that it is 
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impossible for one man to write a more friendly attentive Note to another, than I 
tec’d from you. As for poor William he is gone & perish’d & the man whose 
elegant manners, refin’d sense correct judjement & glowing heart diffus’d pleasure 
among the circle of his acquaintance —this man lies in his Grave. God speed him, 
he deserv’d to live & should have liv’d if my care and assuidity could have kept off 
his fate. Grief cannot be of long duration—it wears itself out, mine has been 
violent but it has pass’d & a melancholy remembrance of my pupil & friend remains. 
—I am going to stay in the Isle of Wight With his mother at Ryde —God bless you 
my dr Clarke I wish you would study Politics & Finance & go into Parliament 
for you have a devilish deal more understanding than you have any notion of 
yourself, 
Yours sincerely, 
Sydney. 
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JOHN SCOTT: EDITOR, AUTHOR 
AND CRITIC 


By T. ROWLAND HUGHES 


HE son of Alexander Scott, a thriving upholsterer, John Scott 

was born in Aberdeen in 1784. B. R. Haydon describes him as 

“badly brought up and badly educated,” suffering “ the 

brutal treatment of a brutal father,’’ but there is reason to doubt 
this assertion. Byron, years later, recalled him as a schoolfellow “ at the 
‘ grammar-schule’ (or, as the Aberdonians pronounce it, ‘ squeel’) of 
New Aberdeen.” In 1796 Scott matriculated at Marischal College, and 
three years later without taking a degree left for London, where he was 
employed as a clerk in the War Office. According to John Drakard, 
literary ambition soon drew the young Scotsman into journalism, and, 
after setting up a weekly paper called The Censor, he became editor of 
The Statesman. These statements, often repeated, it seems impossible to 
verify. The British Museum possesses no copies of The Censor*, and only 
a few of the early numbers of The Statesman, which began in March 1806. 
Transferring his attentions to The Examiner, John Hunt sold The States- 
man to D. Lovell late in 1807. Scott may have contributed to The States- 
man of this period, but his editorship of it seems more than doubtful. 

It was probably in 1806 that Scott married Caroline, the daughter of 
Paul Colnaghi, the founder of the famous firm of print-sellers. Three 
Mets later his important journalistic work began with the editorship of 

rakard’s Stamford News, which appeared on October 6th, 1809.¢ After 
the first few numbers, Scott’s editorial articles become apparent in their 
vigorous and outspoken advocacy of Parliamentary Reform. Here was 
trained the pen, which, later, in The Champion, was to have much influence — 
on the Government. The number for April 13th, 1810, contains a state-_ 
ment of the paper’s success, the circulation having reached twelve hundred. — 
In June, Scott becomes aggressive in an attack on the system of 
Local Militia, and on August 24th, with the arresting title ‘““ ONE 
THOUSAND LASHES,” appears a vigorous denunciation of military 
flogging. After collecting examples of the practice from various sources, 


Prince, No. 6, Old North Street, Holborn.”’ A photograph of the Censor opens the bound 
volume. In the Life of J. H. Prince appears the same portrait, and the author admits the 
editorship of The Censor. 


ft Andrews (Hist. of British Journalism, 11, 54) states that Scott succeeded Eugene Roche 
as editor of Day. This, if true, must have been in 1811, for on Feb. 11th, 1811, Eugene Roche 
was sentenced to a year’s imprisonment. But in 1811 Scott was at Stamford, editing The 
News. In The Champion for January 15th, 1814, is a statement by the editor (Scott) regard- 


Scott proceeds : | 
* One Censor appeared monthly during 1803, a very poor production “ printed for J. H. 
ing the Stamford News which he “‘ has edited since its commencement.” 
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Our free-born Englishman is fastened with ropes to the stake, his naked flesh is cut 
open with whip-cord, and amidst his howlings you may hear him imprecating 
curses on the parson who has prated to him about liberty and equal rights. 


_ Contrasting the English treatment with that under Buonaparte, he asks : 
Who would not go to prison for two years, or, indeed, for almost any term, rather 
than bear the exquisite, the almost insupportable torment occasioned by the in- 
fliction of seven hundred or a thousand lashes ? 


The Examiner for September 2nd reprinted the article with omissions, 
with the result that, on February 22nd, 1811, the Hunts were charged with 
libel, but, owing to Brougham’s eloquent defence, were acquitted. Less 
_ than a month later (March 13th, 1811) on the same charge, John Drakard 
_ was sentenced at the County Hall, Lincoln, to eighteen months’ im- 
prisonment and a fine of two hundred pounds. The attention of the House 
of Commons on 28th March, 1811, was drawn to the anomaly by Lord 
Folkestone, who, remarking on the frequency of prosecution against news- 
papers, seems to have hit the truth when he declared that the papers con- 
__ victed for libel were usually those which were generally in opposition to the 
_ Government. 

_ _ Late in 1813 appeared in the Stamford News and in other newspapers, 
_ the prospectus of Drakard’s Paper, ‘‘ London Edition.” The editor’s 

Address to the Public contains an outline of the new paper’s political 
_ policy, and the promise of making literature, literary criticism, and essays 
on general subjects important features. The paper, price 94d., appeared 
_ on January gth, 1813, “ printed and published by John Scott at the office, 
~ No. 177 Fleet Street.” Political articles by Scott appear regularly, and he 
_ is also responsible for many of the literary sections and for poetry signed 
S*. The last two numbers of this paper, which ran during 1813, contain a 
notice that its title will be changed to The Champion : 

It has never been conducted [remarks the editor] by the gentleman whose name it 

has hitherto borne, and it is solely a London publication. ‘The circumstances that 
; led to the adoption of its original appellation, it is unnecessary here to explain... 
It is fairly certain that Scott had entered into some financial agreement with 
_ John Drakard, and that the success of Drakard’s Paper during 1813 
- enabled him now to come forward as the editor of his own paper, The 
_ Champion. 

The Champion appeared on January 2nd, 1814, “ printed and published 
by John Scott at the Office at No. 1, Catherine Street, Strand.” Literature 
is given a prominent position, and, in January 15th, a series of critical 

articles entitled ‘‘ Portraits of Authors” begins above the signature 
 “ Strada.” The first deals with Southey, contrasting his “ superficial 

fluency ” with “‘ the powerful grasp of Wordsworth’s intellect,”’ and others 
on Campbell, Walter Scott, Moore, Montgomery, Coleridge, Byron, etc., 
follow regularly during the year. In the Byron article, May 7th, 1814, is 
an editorial note signifying disagreement with the writer’s adverse 


criticisms. 
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You were cut up in the Champion—is it not so ? [writes Byron to Moore] This day 
so am I even to shocking the editor. The critic writes well, and as, at present, poesy 
is not my passion predominant . . . I don’t feel fractious. I send you the paper 
which I mean to take in for the future. 


“The critic,” Strada, was Thomas Barnes, afterwards famous as the editor 
of The Times. At this period his chief journalistic activities were these 
articles for The Champion, and also a series, which ended in the number for 
August 14th, 1814, of Parliamentary portraits for The Examiner*, under 
the title “‘ Parliamentary Criticism ” and signed “ Criticus.” 

One of Scott’s chief qualities, later well exemplified in his conduct of 
The London Magazine, was his ability to secure able writers. In The Cham- 
pion for April roth, 1814, appears the pen of Hazlitt, who writes as “‘ Plain 
Truth ” on the Fine Arts. Later in the year he undertakes the Dramatic 


“sm 


Review as W.H. or H. Charles Lamb also wrote for the paper in 1814, © 


though, apart from the essay On the Melancholy of Tailors, it seems well- 


nigh impossible to identify his contributions. Scott’s versatile mind pro- 


duced not only the regular outspoken and arresting political article, but is 
often revealed in the literature and art sections of the paper. 
From September 25th until October 30th, 1814, the editor’s political 
papers are omitted, and in the number for October 23rd Hazlitt fills the 
breach. Scott resumes the following week with The State of Public 
Feeling and Thinking in Paris, and that is continued in the next number. 
It is not until November 27th that there appears a Note, that “ the Editor’s 
return from his visit to Paris will enable him next week to continue his 
weekly labours for the Champion.” Scott had spent the last two months in 
France, and his observations were soon embodied in A Vistt to Paris 
in 1814, a book which, by 1816 had run into four editions. France filled the 


English mind of this period, and John Scott, as editor of The Champion, — 


had determined to make himself fully acquainted with French politics, 
French manners and French literature. 

For the next half year most of The Champion each week is written by 
Scott and Hazlitt, who, until earlyin March 1815, when he transfers his pen 
to The Examiner, regularly supplies articles on the Fine Arts and the Drama. 
Scott during the next few months brings out number after number of 
The Champion almost single-handed, writing political articles, essays on 
the drama and on general subjects, reviews of books, and he even finds 
time for poetry. He still retains his intense interest in French affairs, and 
it is not strange to meet the following entry in Crabb Robinson’s Diary. 
On June r8th, 1815, he is paying a visit to the Wordsworths : 

Scott, editor of the Champion and Haydon, the painter, stayed a considerable time. 

Scott is a little swarthy man. He talked fluently on French politics . . . Haydon 


* Cf. Andrews : Hist. of British Periodicals, 11, 69, and letter from T. Mitchell to Leigh 


Hunt, 19 Aug., 1814. B.M. Add MSS. 38108. f.114. The last of his articles for The 
Examiner contains a farewell note signed “‘ B”. Cf. also Mr. Edmund Blunden’s “ Examin- 
er” Examined, pp. 36, 43. 
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has an animated countenance but did not say much. Both he and Scott seemed to 
entertain a high reverence for the poet. 


On the night of June 23rd below John Scott’s bedroom window in the 
Edgware Road, an excited B. R. Haydon stood yelling the news of Water- 
loo. In the Allied victory and its results Scott saw his opportunity, and 
soon left for France where he visited the field of Waterloo and collected 
trophies to return to England. After a short stay in Brussels, whence he 
sends a long letter to Haydon, he reaches Paris : 

I must tell you [he writes excitedly to Wilkie and Haydon, who were both at 
Brighton] that on Friday I made a catalogue of the works in the Louvre,—a gigantic 
job,—two hundred and seventy form the whole collection. In the Italian division 
sixteen remain. The Transfiguration is not one of them. I saw the Venetian horses 
go. I was most lucky in getting to the top of the arch. I sat in the car. I stood in 
the car. I plundered the car. I have brought with me a ram’s horn from it, to blow 
down the walls of the first Jericho I have a chance of being blown to by you when I 
bother you in busy hours. 


During his absence on the Continent Scott had entrusted The Champion 
to other hands, occasionally sending articles connected with French affairs. 
The paper from October 22nd becomes unmistakably his, the political 
article, the Drama, and the Fine Arts being from his pen. On the third and 
on the twenty-fourth of December, he takes up the question of the Elgin 
Marbles in two vigorous and outspoken articles, and to him belongs much 
of the credit for arousing the interest of the Ministry in those noble works 
of art. He followed these articles up later by two others entitled Parlia- 
mentary Purchase of the Elgin Marbles (February 25th, 1816), and On the 
Political Importance of the Fine Arts (March 1oth). In The Champion for 
March 17th, B. R. Haydon, in answer to articles in The Morning Chronicle, 
eloquently pursued the same subject. 

At this time Scott had secured the pen of J. H. Reynolds for The 
Champion, and his literary essays, poetry, and dramatic criticisms are 
found abundantly throughout 1816 and 1817. On February 4th, 1816, three © 
sonnets by Wordsworth dealing with Waterloo made their first appearance | 
in print in Scott’s paper, and a fortnight later appeared J. H. Reynolds’ — 
Sonnet to Wordsworth. 3 

Scott’s Paris Revisited was published early in 1816, and a copy sent to 
Wordsworth received the poet’s enthusiastic praises : 


Your Paris Revisited [he writes to the author on February 22nd] has been in constant 
use since I received it—a very welcome sight it was. . . . Nothing in your works 
has charmed us more than the lively manner in which the painting of every thing 
that passes before your eyes is executed. Every one of your words tells ; and this 
is an art which few travellers, at least of our days, are masters of . . . 


Scott had also written a poem on the recent victory, and seems to have 

asked for Wordsworth’s perusal of it. The poet, who is busily engaged on — 
the Thanksgiving Ode and its sequel, at first declines, but as soon as his own 
poems are completed gladly undertakes the task, though he doubts Scott’s — 
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wisdom in choosing metre as a means of expression. “ You are a master 
of prose,” he writes, “‘. . . and I am confident that you may attain an 
eminence in English prose which few of late have reached.” Scott’s poem, 
entitled England, accompanied his elegy The House of Mourning in 1817. 
An intimate friendship sprang up between Wordsworth and Scott at this 
period, and frequent letters containing long disquisitions on political 
questions passed between them. Wordsworth, whose political views were 
in perfect agreement with those of The Champion, refers in April 18th to 
“the striking coincidence ” between Scott’s opinions and his own “ as 
to all fundamentals of politics and morals.” In this letter, after expounding 
his political ideas, the poet remarks, “‘ Let me only say one word upon Lord 
B. The man is insane, and will probably end in a mad-house.”’ We have 
to remember that, four days before this letter was written, a number of 


The Champion had appeared, containing Byron’s Fare Thee Well and A 


Sketch from Private Life in print for the first time. Byron’s anger had been 
previously aroused against The Champion by the mysterious appearance in 
that paper on July 31st, 1814, of his Condolatory Address to Sarah, Countess 
of jersey. Now his poems were accompanied by a few cruel remarks, 
oubtless from the pen of John Scott : 
Lord Byron will not pretend that these poems were not designed as an appeal to 
the public to throw the blame of his early separation from Lady Byron on the weak 
and defenceless party. . . . Lord Byron takes advantage of his ground as a popular 
Poet to attempt to turn the whole current of public reproach and displeasure against 
his wife, and of its sympathy and admiration towards his injuries and his tender 
sorrow. 


Byron wrote the poems for private circulation, but, according to Haydon, 


Scott secured Brougham’s copy and immediately printed them in The 


4q Champion. 'The following week Leigh Hunt attacked Scott and defended 


3 Byron in The Examiner, and five years later Byron recalled the occasion 
- in his Second Letter on Bowles: ‘‘ He [Scott] did not behave to me quite 


handsomely in his capacity of editor a few years ago.” 
A letter of June 11th, 1816, from Wordsworth shows that Scott had 


j decided to relinquish The Champion and to pursue literary ambitions on 
_ the Continent : 


4] 
: 


Ma 


I have no doubt [remarks the poet] that the world will be benefited by your observa- 
tions abroad ; yet in a public point of view I cannot but regret your departure from 
your own country. It would give me pleasure could I say that I have any acquaint- 
ances in the literary world, through whom I could hope to aid you in disposing of 
the Champion. It will be very difficult, I fear impossible, to place the work in such 
hands as would support its present reputation after you have resigned the manage- 
ment of it ; and therefore I cannot but think you judge well and prudently in being 
desirous to sel] the property, rather than entrust it to an editor or partner during 
your absence. 


Scott, however, failed to find a buyer for the paper, and, early in August, 


departed for Paris leaving The Champion under a temporary editor, with 


_ J. H. Reynolds as the chief contributor. 


LS) See — TF 
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Scott’s stay in Paris was not an idle one. Instead of the usual political 
article, The Champion contains each week The Itinerant : Essays Trans- 
mitted from the Continent. They deal, for the most part, with affairs in 
England, but in another column of the paper Scott contributes illuminating 
articles on French manners, theatres and literature under the heading 
“Small Talk From Paris.” A much-delayed review of Wordsworth’s 
Thanksgiving Ode, etc., in the number for October 2oth, is also from his 
pen. The Champion for November roth and for the next few weeks omits 
The Itinerant, and the reason is not far to seek. In Paris on November 8th, 
Scott lost a beautiful boy, aged eight and a half years. The father’s grief 
was intense, and even three years later Byron saw him “ bowed in grief by 
the loss of his son.” This sad event drove him to poetry, and early in 1817 
Taylor and Hessey published, with some smaller pieces, Scott’s long poem 
The House of Mourning. It throbs with yearning sorrow, and there are 
many passages, mostly of a realistic nature, which almost pass from verse 
into poetry and help to justify Wordsworth’s admiration for the poem. 
Unfortunately, the composition is marred by frequent repetition and by 
what Wordsworth feared in Scott’s earlier metrical effort,a roughness and 
cumbrousness of form arising from lack of familiarity with metre and rime. 
Scott affectionately dedicated the poem to that excellent Scotch physician 
and friend of literary men, Dr. George Darling. 

The editor had now lost interest in The Champion, the pages of which 
during the early months of 1817 show little evidence of his activity. Before 
he abandoned it, however, the paper, on March gth, anticipated all others 
in a notice of the young Keats’ “ very graceful and genuine poetry.” In 
July The Champion passed into the hands of a certain R. D. Richards, 
who soon after sold it to John Thelwall. Scott writes to B.R. Haydon from 
Paris in October, and it was probably during this period that he wrote 
“the Literary Department ”’ of Picturesque Views of the City of Paris and 
its Environs, a book of beautiful illustrations by Frederick Nash, the 
water-colour painter of Lambeth. In September 1818, having secured a 
contract with Longman, who had published his previous books of travel, — 
Scott set out on the Continental tour,* a narrative of which forms the — 
substance of the posthumous Sketches of Manners, Scenery, etc. in the 
French Provinces, Switzerland, and Italy. 

In April 1821 Byron recalls Scott’s : 

joy at some appointment which he had obtained, or was to obtain, through Sir 

James Mackintosh, and which prevented the further extension (unless by a rapid 

run to Rome) of his travels in Italy. . 
The “ appointment ” was an offer, which Scott received early in February — 
1819 at Venice, of a post in the East India Company to write dispatches at a_ 


* Incidentally, his absence on the Continent supports internal evidence to prove that. 
Scott was not the J.S. of the letter in The Morning Chronicle, Oct. 3rd, 1818, defending 


poe against the reviewers. Sir Sidney Colvin (John Keats : p. 311 and Index ) ascribed 
it to Scott. 
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salary of £2,000 a year*. Scott, whose wife was eager to return home to the 
care of a brother who had become blind, gladly accepted the offer, but, 
owing to postal delay, the position was filled before his acceptance reached 
Sir James Mackintosh. In his letter to Mackintosh Scott mentions that 
he has just been invited to edit a new London periodical, but expresses his 
aversion to renew “the turbulence, presumption, heats and regrets that 
form the atmosphere of an Editor’s work-room.” 

It was in the beginning of 1819, then, that the firm of Baldwin, Cradock 
and Joy decided to repeat the experiment of their predecessors by bringing 
out a London Magazine. Scott, having learnt that the post offered to him 
by Mackintosh had been filled, accepted the editorship, and wandered to 
Rome, where a pencil drawing of him, now in the Scottish National 
Gallery at Edinburgh, was taken by Saymour Kircup. He reached England 


_ probably in September, regaled his old friends with anecdotes of Italy and 


of Lord Byron, and set about to secure contributors for the new London 
Magazine. 

John Scott was eminently fitted for the task of editing a literary magazine 
of a high order. A glance at The Champion during 1815 or 1816 reveals the 
untiring industry, the vigorous yet graceful style of writing, and the keen, 
critical mind of its editor. Since then he had read widely in French and 
Italian literature, and two years on the Continent had helped to widen and 
to mature his outlook. Since the time he had moved amongst those “‘ who 
called Admiral Burney friend,” he had extended his literary connections, 
and now knew where to turn for help to realise the dream of an ideal 


magazine. 


Having secured Hazlitt as dramatic critic and, later, as the contributor 
of Table Talk; commanding the services of, amongst others, Horace 
Smith, Bernard Barton, Procter, Talfourd, Patmore, J. H. Reynolds, John 
Payne Collier, Allan Cunningham, Sir Charles L. Eastlake, Charles Elton, 
and T. G. Wainewright ; having transformed a listless Charles Lamb into 
a well-paid Elia, Scott sent forth successive numbers of The London 
Magazine, each like a brilliant comet into the literary sky of 1820. 

The editor’s own contributionst to the magazine deserve to be better 
known. The most important, under the title Living Authors, are four 
critical essays which endorse the truth of Talfourd’s opinion that Scott 
was ‘‘a critic of remarkable candour, eloquence and discrimination, un- 
fettered by the dogmas of contending schools of poetry and art.” The first 
deals with the author of the Scotch novels. After pointing out the univer- 
sality of the novelist’s appeal, comparing him even with Shakespeare in 
that respect, Scott proceeds : 

His compositions are not marked by particular veins of thought or language: he 


* The letter from Mackintosh was published in The Bookman (October, 1922, p. 12) by 


_ Major S. Butterworth. | 


+ It is the intention of the present writer to reprint, among other writings from The 


~ London Magazine, some of Scott’s critical essays. 
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is not studiously moody, like Lord Byron, nor involuntarily mystical like Words- 
worth, nor laboriously gay like Moore : his mind, in fact, presents no obstacles, in 
the shape of pre-conceptions or pre-dispositions, to the free and fair development — 
of his story and its characters . . . Byron is impassioned, and grandly sombre, 
but too frequently false and theatrically pretending ; Wordsworth is sublime and 
pathetic, but he is also sometimes trifling, and often prosing and unwieldy ; Moore 
has a sparkling fancy, but occasionally overpowers his readers with conceits, 
betrays the pain he has taken to be tender, and the labours with which he is gay. 
The writer of the Scotch novels betrays nothing of himself but the vivid impression 
which the genuine features of his subject have made on his mind : he is personally 
lost in the idea of the characters which he represents. . . 


The long article is alive throughout with the penetrating critical insight of a 
writer thoroughly acquainted with his subject. He ends by ascribing the 
novels to Walter Scott. This was in January 1820, and even two years 
later the authorship of the Scotch novels was a problem which puzzled 
the literary world. In May 1820, reviewing The Monastery which he 
considers disappointing, Scott refers back to this article and rightly claims” 
the honour of having 

awakened those who were before asleep, insensible of the surpassing excellence of a 

series of productions, destined to hold one of the highest places in the ranks of 

British literature. 

Articles on Wordsworth, Godwin and Byron are included in the series on 
Living Authors. 'They all reveal intense esthetic appreciation, a fearless 
candour and a rare power of comparative criticism. 

For the early numbers of the magazine Scott himself undertook the task 
of reviewer, and we can understand one reason for the decline of the 
periodical if we compare his careful and profound reviews with those in the 
magazine under John Taylor. The most important are a review of Ivanhoe 
(January, 1820), of Hazlitt’s Lectures on the Literature of the Age of Elza- 
beth (February), of Clare’s Poems Descriptive of Rural Life and Sce 
(March), of Shelley’s Cenct (May), of Scott’s Monastery (May), of Mit. 
man’s Fall of Ferusalem (June), of Elton’s The Brothers (September) and of — 
Keats’ Lamia, Isabella, The Eve of St. Agnes, etc. (September). Each — 
review contains critical passages of rare merit. Of Hazlitt Scott writes: 

He catches the mantle of those whose celestial flights he regards with devout, but 

undazzled eye. . . . Nothing that is commonplace or unmeaning—none of the 

expletives of criticism—enters into his discourses : he never “‘ bandies idle words ” : © 
the source of true beauty, the soul of poetical life, the hidden charm, the essential — 
principle of power and efficacy, the original feature, the distinguishing property— _ 
to these his sagacity and taste are drawn, as it were by instinct. 
What better praise of Hyperion would the fondest lover of Keats desire 
than the following ? 3 

The soul of dim antiquity hovers, like a mountain cloud, over its vast and gloomy _ 

grandeur: it carries us back in spirit beyond the classical age, earlier than ‘the 

gods of the Greeks”; when the powers of creation were to be met with visible 
about the young earth, shouldering the mountains, and with their huge forms filling 

the valleys. . . . Alas, centuries have brought littleness since then,—otherwise a 
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crawling reptile of office, with just strength enough to leave its slimy traces on the 
pages of a fashionable Review, could never have done a real mischief to the poet of 
the Titans. 


_ This review of Keats’ poems appeared in September 1820, and in the 
previous month was printed Elia’s first contribution to The London Maga- 
zine, Recollections of the South Sea House. Never did Charles Lamb 
write so happily for a periodical work as in 1820, when he received not only 
_ payment at the rate of twenty guineas a sheet, but also the enthusiastic 
and stimulating admiration of a discerning editor. Scott counsels Keats 
_ against a tendency to mar his work by a rather harsh and narrow view of 
society, and as a corrective points to the newly-discovered Elia : 


That most beautiful Paper (by a correspondent, of course) in our last number, on 
the “ ledger-men ” of the South Sea House, is an elegant reproof of such short- 
sighted views of character, such idle hostilities against the realities of life. How 
free from intolerance of every sort must the spirit be that conceived that paper,— 
or took off so fair and clear an impression from facts ! 


_ Later, in January 1821, Scott rejoices in ‘‘ our ELIA,—the pride of our 
_ Magazine,” and, explaining the abusive term ‘“‘ Cockney ” by refer- 
_ ence to Samuel Johnson, Steele and Addison, remarks that “ the author of 
_ the articles in the London Magazine on the South Sea House, Christ’s 
_ Hospital, The Two Races of Men may claim this distinguished appellation.” 
To the magazine Scott also contributed original essays, and all the politi- 
_ cal articles during his period of editorship. The first number opens with his 
interesting general account of Italy after the Napoleonic Wars, a disappoint- 
_ ed Italy with its hopes of national independence shattered. In January 1821 
_ appeared the announcement of twelve chapters, The Travels and Opinions 
_ of Edgeworth Benson, a series which was to follow regularly during the 
_ coming year. Only two, however, graced the pages of the magazine. An 
article in February 1820 on The Spirit of French Criticism and Voltaire’s 
_ Notices of Shakespeare, one in May on Lord Byron: His French Critics etc..,. 
_ and another in June on Nero as Actor also came from the editor’s pen. 

_ Scott’s rankling scorn towards Blackwood’s and especially Z’s vitupera- 
_ tive writings becomes evident in the account of Lord Byron’s critics. In 
_ November 1820, the editor of The London Magazine departs from the path 
_ of brilliant literary criticism to revel in vigorous onslaughts on the northern 
_ group of writers, having probably received much of his information from 
_P. G. Patmore who had acted as London dramatic critic for the Scotch 
magazine. Scott’s purpose seems to have been twofold—to avenge the 
writers whom he admired and among whom he moved as a friend, and to 
reveal the mysterious conductorship of Blackwood’s Magazine. In July 
_ 1820, John Wilson had been appointed Professor of Moral Philosophy at 
Edinburgh, and Scott naturally, but wrongly, concluded that the editor- 
ship of Maga had been entrusted to Lockhart. Mr. Andrew Lang has 
carefully followed up the incidents which led to the duel between Scott 
and Christie, but he ignores, to the advantage of his hero, the all-important 


\ 
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fact that Lockhart continually refused to grant Scott’s request that he 
should avow or deny his connection with the management of Blackwood’s. 
This was what Scott required ; this was what Lockhart neglected to give 
until his final statement in The New Times on the eve of his departure from 
London. The copy of this statement which was sent to Scott, however, 
inadvertently omitted the disavowal. The result is well-known. On the 
moon-lit night of February 16th, 1821, a brilliant young* editor, whose 
wife imagined him at dinner with a friend, lay mortally wounded in a field 
between Chalk Farm and Primrose Hill. He died on February 27th, and, 
four days earlier, Keats, whose cause he had bravely championed, breathed 
his last at Rome. A subscriptiont of over four hundred pounds was raised 
for Scott’s widow and two young children, and among the subscribers we 
find the kind-hearted Elia’s offering of ten pounds. The name of Words- 
worth, who sent to Crabb Robinson enquiring about Mrs. Scott’s circum- 
stances and means, does not appear, but the poet may have contributed 
anonymously. 

I have tried to show that John Scott deserves to be remembered as 
someone other than the rash duellist curtly mentioned in foot-notes to 
Wordsworth, Byron, Lamb or Haydon. He was, what Wordsworth de- 
clared him to be, a master of English prose, and in his last book there are 
descriptive portions which vie with parts of Addison or Stevenson. — 
Scott’s was a fine aesthetic mind, which revealed itself in the appreciation 
not only of literature but also of architecture, music and painting. Forty 
years after his death, Mrs. Scott presented to the National Gallery at 
Edinburgh 


as a Memorial of her husband, to be treated as his Bequest, Ten Water Colour 
Drawings by Joshua Cristall. . . . also an Album containing 105 of his Sketches, 
and a collection made by Mr. Scott of Sixty-one Drawings by very eminent Artists.f — 


But his fame rests most securely on his work as editor and literary critic of 
The London Magazine : 


Truly [wrote George Gilfillan in his Gallery of Literary Portraits] it was a palmy 

_ periodical during its brief reign, that same London Magazine, whence the just 
elegant genius and Addisonian style of John Scott had departed, early quenched, 
alas ! and quenched in blood . . . 


Soon we find Elia bewailing the departed glory of a great periodical. 
“The second number,” he moans to Bernard Barton in February 1825, 
tue a trash. What are Taylor and Hessey at? Why did poor Scott 
ie?” 


ee ee AES ea 
*The Register of St. Martin’s in the Fields, where Scott was buried, gives his age as 36. 


t The list appeared in The Morning Chronicle and in The Times for April 25th, 1821. 
Further names appear on the paper cover of The London Magazine for May. There is also 
£30 from Lord Byron (Moore’s Byron, p. 501). en 


$ Minutes of the National Gallery, Nov. 4, 1864. 
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By VYVYAN HOLLAND 


HE death of Charles Scott-Moncrieff in a nursing home in 

Rome on the 28th of February, after a long illness, has left a 

definite gap in English letters which, in spite of the fact that he 

_left very little original work behind him, will be a difficult one to 

fill. During the past ten years he did much, by his scholarly translations 

into English, to raise the profession of translator from its traditional place 
in the publishing underworld to an honourable position in literature. 

Charles Kenneth Michael Scott-Moncrieff was the youngest of the three 

sons of the late Mr. W. G. Scott-Moncrieff, who was for many years Sheriff- 

Substitute of County Lanark in Scotland. He was born in September 1889 

and was educated at Winchester and Edinburgh University, at both of 

which institutions he distinguished himself by his scholarship. He was 

Patterson Bursar in Anglo-Saxon from 1913 to 1915 at Edinburgh, taking 

his B.A. with a First Class in English Language in 1914, just before the 

outbreak of war. 
At the beginning of the War he joined the King’s Own Scottish Border- 


ers. Having for some years before this been a keen Territorial, he was at 


once given a commission and went out to the French front early enough to 
receive the 1914 star. He remained in France with his regiment, with the 
usual periods of short leave, until he was severely wounded in the foot on 
the Somme in 1917 whilst in command of his Company, just after having 
been awarded the Military Cross for gallantry in the field. His wound was a 
stubborn one and took some time to heal, and it left him permanently unfit 
for further regimental service ; he was then transferred to the G.H.Q. 
staff in France where he remained until the end of the War, and for some 
months afterwards. 

It was during his leisure moments at G.H.Q. that he made his first 
serious attempt at translation, in the form of an English version of the 
Chanson de Roland in assonant verse. In an almost literal translation he 
succeeded in retaining the full spirit of the original, keeping to the old 


~ French Jaisses, or bundles of lines, for his assonant rhymes. He carried 


> yh Sp die Saal 
> yh ged aael 


the work out so effectively that the poem makes absorbing reading even 
for those who are fundamentally ignorant of the times with which it deals. 
The Jaisses vary in length from six or seven lines to thirty or forty; I 
quote one of the shorter ones (No. CXXXVI) to show the construction 
and also to show how well the mediaeval atmosphere has been retained : 


That Emperour hath bid them sound their horns. 
The Franks dismount, and dress themselves for war, 
Put hauberks on, helmets and golden swords ; 

Fine shields they have, and spears of length and force 
Scarlat and blue and white their ensigns float. 
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His charger mounts each baron of the host ; 

They spur with haste as through the pass they go. 
Nor was there one but thus to ’s neighbour spoke : 
““ Now, ere he die, may we see Rollant, so 

Ranged by his side we’ll give some goodly blows.” 
But what avail ? They’ve stayed too long below. 


This translation, with an introduction by Mr. G. K. Chesterton, and a note 
on technique by Prof. George Saintsbury, was published by Chapman and 
Hall at the end of 1919, and immediately drew attention to Scott-Moncrieff 
as a man of culture and discrimination. 

In July 1920 he became secretary to Lord Northcliffe. He obtained 
the position by answering an advertisement Lord Northcliffe had inserted 
in the Times. There must have been a vast number of applicants, in spite 
of the exacting requirements laid down in the advertisement, and it says 
much for Scott-Moncrieff’s personality that he was chosen from among 
them. A year later, in July 1921, he joined the editorial staff of the Times, 
the usual procedure in the case of Lord Northcliffe’s secretaries. During 
this year he made his translation of Beowulf from the Anglo-Saxon. This, 
as he said in his own preface, followed logically after the Song of Roland 
and was inspired by the suggestion that he should attempt to do for the 
English epic what he had done for the French. The translation was pub- 
lished at the end of July 1921 with an introduction by Lord Northcliffe, and 
was so well received that he began seriously to consider translation as a 
means of livelihood. Later in the same year he approached a London 
publishing firm with the suggestion that they should publish an English 
version of Marcel Proust’s works, which had been making a considerable 
stir in France and were collected under the title of A la Recherche du 
Temps Perdu. 'The reply he received was that the publishers did not think 
the British public would be interested in an English version of Marcel © 
Prévost ! He accordingly made another attempt, this time with Messrs. 
Chatto and Windus. Chatto and Windus received the suggestion with 
enthusiasm, and Scott-Moncrieff immediately set to work to translate the 
first part, Du Cété de Chez Swann, which was published in two volumes 
in September 1922. 

Although his work on the Times interested him, he felt that he had no 
real vocation for daily journalism, and he was also depressed by the odd 
hours he was compelled to keep. His natural love of conversation and con- 
viviality could not, he felt, be done justice to at luncheon time, which was 
practically the only time he had to see his friends, as his work at the 
Times, from 5 p.m. until the paper went to Press at 11 or later, prevented 
him from dining out. He felt that he was being stifled, and decided, there- 
fore, to find some other employment, and left the Times, to enter a pub- 


licity office, in May 1923. This also proved a failure, as his mind was too _ 


logical not to be distressed by the artificiality of it all. Indeed, in June that 
year he wrote to me: “ One great advantage of writing to you is that I 
don’t have to explain to you what I’m doing.” So he soon abandoned 
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publicity on the plea of ill-health, and at the beginning of July he went 
abroad, determined to devote himself thenceforward exclusively to literary 
work. Early in the following year he had all his books sent out to Pisa, where 
he lived until 1927, when he moved to Rome where he remained until 
his death. He returned to England occasionally for a few months at a 
time, but he could never bear to be parted from his books for very long. 

The task which he had undertaken, of translating the whole of Proust’s 
continuous novel, was, unfortunately, never completed. Of the eight parts 
in sixteen volumes which comprise it, he completed seven, correcting the 
proofs of the seventh part, Albertine Disparue, during his last illness. His 
chief hope until the end was that his health would improve sufficiently to 
enable him to translate the eighth and last part, Le Temps Retrouvé, and 
shortly before he died he spoke of how much he looked forward to getting 
to work upon it. 

Had he been able to foresee that he was to be cut off with such com- 
parative suddenness he would, no doubt, have done Le Temps Retrouvé, as 
_ in the intervals of Proust he translated four of Stendhal’s books, The Char- 
terhouse of Parma, Scarlet and Black, The Abbess of Castro and Armance, 
and also found time to translate the Letters of Abélard and Héloise from 
Latin and two books of Pirandello’s, Si gira . . . translated under the title 
of Shoot and The Old and the Young (I Vecchi e i Giovani). He did other 
_ translations of Pirandello as well, including several short stories and at 
least one play. Unfortunately these clashed in some way with an agreement 

Pirandello had with his American agents, and a dispute arose which has 
apparently not been settled yet. A Pirandello play in Scott-Moncrieff’s 
_ translation was actually performed by the Huddersfield Repertory Com- 
_ pany some time ago, under the auspices of Mr. Alfred Waring. 
___ But it is by his translation of Proust that he will be chiefly remembered. — 
_ It was a task which very few people would have undertaken, and the 
_ result is one upon which no one could have improved. In 1922 probably 
_ very few people in England not in some way connected with literature 
_ had ever heard of Proust. Certainly no one who was not an exceptionally 
_ good French scholar had ever attempted to read his work, and many even 
__ of the French scholars admitted that his sentences were so long and so in- 
volved that they got lost in them. When, therefore, Scott-Moncrieft 
announced that he intended to translate Proust into English he met with 
- considerable discouragement. Those who knew Proust’s work declared 
_ that it would be impossible to reproduce in English the subtlety of Proust’s 
atmosphere and charm, which depends so much upon the actual sound of 
the words. But Scott-Moncrieff refused to be daunted, and succeeded in 
_ making this extraordinary study in social manners in France, from the ’go’s 
- to the present day, accessible to the English-speaking reader in as nearly as 
_ possible its original form. i 
The difficulties of translating Proust can be most clearly shown by taking 
- examples. At the very outset, on the fifth page of the first volume, we come 
across a passage containing nearly six hundred words without a full stop. 
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This passage describes the various rooms in which Proust remembers 
having slept in his youth and the impressions they made upon him. I 
quote the passage in full, as it is an admirable example of Scott-Mon- 
crieff’s style in prose translation and shows the kind of difficulties with 
which he had to contend : 


But I had seen first one and then another of the rooms in which I had slept during 
my life, and in the end I would revisit them all in the long course of my waking 
dream : rooms in winter, where on going to bed I would at once bury my head in a 
nest, built up out of the most diverse materials, the corner of my pillow, the top of 
my blankets, a piece of a shawl, the edge of my bed, and a copy of an evening paper, 
all of which things I would contrive, with the infinite patience of birds building 
their nests, to cement into one whole ; rooms where, in a keen frost, I would feel 
the satisfaction of being shut in from the outer world (like the sea-swallow which 
builds at the end of a dark tunnel and is kept warm by the surrounding earth), and 
where, the fire keeping in all night, I would sleep wrapped up, as it were, in a great 
cloak of snug and savoury air, shot with the glow of logs which would break out 
again in flame : in a sort of alcove without walls, a cave of warmth dug out of the 
heart of the room itself, a zone of heat whose boundaries were constantly shifting 
and altering in temperature as gusts of air ran across them to strike freshly upon my 
face, from the corners of the room, or from parts near the window or far from the 
fireplace which had therefore remained cold—or rooms in summer, where I 
would delight to feel myself a part of the warm evening, where the moonlight 
striking upon the half-opened shutters would throw down to the foot of my 
bed its enchanted ladder; where I would fall asleep, as it might be in the 
open air, like a titmouse which the breeze keeps poised in the focus of a sunbeam— 
or sometimes the Louis XVI room, so cheerful that I could never really feel un- 
happy, even on my first night in it: that room where the slender columns which 
lightly supported its ceiling would part, ever so gracefully, to indicate where the 
bed was and to keep it separate; sometimes again that little room with the high 
ceiling ; hollowed in the form of a pyramid out of two separate storeys, and partly 
walled with mahogany, in which from the first moment my mind was drugged by 
the unfamiliar scent of flowering grasses, convinced of the hostility of the violet 
curtains and of the insolent indifference of a clock that chattered on at the top of its _ 
voice as though I were not there ;_ while a strange and pitiless mirror with square _ 
feet, which stood across one corner of the room, cleared for itself a site I had not — 
looked to find tenanted in the quiet surroundings of my normal field of vision: — 
that room in which my mind forcing itself for hours on end to leave its moorings, 
to elongate itself upwards so as to take on the exact shape of the room, and to reach 
to the summit of that monstrous funnel, had passed so many anxious nights while | 
my body lay stretched out in bed, my eyes staring upwards, my ears straining, my 
nostrils sniffing uneasily, and my heart beating; until custom had changed the 
colour of the curtains, made the clock keep quiet, brought an expression of pity 
to the cruel, slanting face of the glass, disguised or even completely dispelled the 


scent of flowering grasses, and distinctly reduced the apparent loftiness of the 
ceiling. 


Proust is full of sentences as long as and even longer than this. I have not 
quoted the French as, apart from the involved style, the actual translation 
of the words presents no difficulty. 
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_ In spite of the fact that Scott-Moncrieff had never lived in Paris, nor, 
in fact anywhere in France for any length of time except during the War, 
he possessed a remarkable knowledge of French slang for which he took 
especial delight in finding English equivalents. It is not easy to give con- 
centrated examples of this from Proust’s writings, because, though he fre- 
quently used slang expressions, he did not string them together as so many 
French writers do; but there are some good examples in Le Cété de 
Guermantes, Part I, where the unnamed hero of the whole cycle (Proust 
himself, of course) is paying a visit to Robert de Saint-Loup in his garrison 
town, and the soldiers are talking amongst themselves. For instance, when 
the men are discussing how lucky Saint-Loup’s batman is to have the job, 
one of them says : 


Je comprends ! Il a plus de braise que moi, pour sir! Et encore il lui donne 
tous ses effets, et tout et tout. I] n’avait pas 4 sa suffisance 4 la cantine. Voila mon 
de Saint-Loup qui s’est amené et le cuistot en a entendu : “‘ Je veux qu’il soit bien 
nourri, ¢a cotera ce que ¢a coiitera.”” 


which Scott-Moncrieff translates : 

I should say so! He’s got more in his pocket than I have, certain sure! And 
besides he gives him all his own things, and everything. He wasn’t getting his grub 
properly, he says. Along comes de Saint-Loup, and gives cooky hell: “I want 

_ him to be properly fed, d’you hear ? ” he says, “‘ and I don’t care what it costs.” 


It is perhaps, however, in his translation of flowery Proustian metaphors 
that Scott-Moncrieff is at his best. To take a passage quite at random, also 
from the Cété de Guermantes, in which he describes some of the impres- 
sions he receives during his solitary walks through the streets during winter 
evenings in a provincial town : 

 Parfois je levais les yeux jusqu’a quelque vaste appartement ancien dont les 

 volets n’étaient pas fermés et ot des hommes et des femmes amphibies, se réadept- 
ant chaque soir a vivre dans un autre élément que le jour, nageaient lentement dans 
la grasse liqueur qui, 4 la tombée de Ia nuit, sourd incéssamment du reservoir des 
lampes pour remplir les chambres jusqu’au bord de leurs parois de pierre et de 
verre, et au sein de laquelle ils propageaient, en déplac¢ant leurs corps, des remous 
onctueux et dorés. 


— translated : 

Sometimes I lifted my gaze to some huge old dwelling-house on which the shut- 
ters had not been closed and in which amphibious men and women floated slowly 
to and fro in the rich liquid that after nightfall rose incessantly from the wells of the 
lamps to fill the rooms to the very brink of the outer walls of stone and glass, the 
movement of their bodies sending through it long unctuous golden ripples. 


This passage is a good example of how Scott-Moncrieff had the courage to 
be literal, and at the same time the skill not to be ridiculous in the result, 
in spite of the fact that the metaphors are distinctly far-fetched and that, 
with less delicate handling, the meaning of the passage and the impression 
it is intended to convey might have disappeared utterly. 
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The very titles chosen by Proust for the various parts of his cycle pre- 
sented a problem at the outset, and in translating these Scott-Mon- 
crieff displayed considerable ingenuity. It is interesting to compare the 
French titles with their English versions : 

A la Recherche du Temps Perdu became Remembrance of Things Past 
Du Cété de chez Swann became Swann’s Way 

A Vombre des Jeunes Filles en Fleurs became Within a Budding Grove 
Le Cété de Guermantes became The Guermantes Way 

Sodome et Gomorrhe became The Cities of the Plain 

La Prisonniére became The Captive 

Albertine Disparue became The Sweet Cheat Gone. 

I think that enough has been quoted from Scott-Moncrieff’s translations 
to show his versatility and his power of reproducing an impression. I know 
that it is fashionable to belittle the translator and to call him a body- 
snatcher, and to accuse him of lack of imagination and creative power. But 
many great writers in the past have translated books. The secret of good 
translation is not so much to be a perfect scholar in the language from which 
one is translating as to have a clear idea of the possibilities of the language 
into which one translates. The editor of a series of translations is always 
bombarded with letters from would-be translators who urge as a reason for 
their employment that they are experts in the language to be translated 
from, whereas they would probably make a much deeper impression by 
urging their knowledge of English composition ! Into most good transla- 
tions there creeps a number of errors, often rather ludicrous ones, but this 
is of no serious consequence. The number of people who read a transla- 
tion side by side with the original work is a comparatively small one, and | 
the important thing is to try to preserve the atmosphere which the author 
has succeeded in conveying. Scott-Moncrieff managed to do this with 
greater success, probably, than any other translator before him. In short, 
he turned translating into an art. As the writer of his obituary notice in 
the Times said : ‘‘ He brought to his work the enthusiasm and the judgment 
of a true artist.” In this connexion it is interesting to recall what David 
Halévy said to George Moore: “ Translating Memoirs of My Dead Life — 
into French was my last lesson in literary composition.” 

His clear destiny, of course, was to be a man of letters, but he was a_ 
victim of war circumstances. The outbreak of the War found him on the 
threshold of a studious life at Edinburgh. The conclusion of the war left 
him broken in limb and health and with family burdens which he consider- 
ed it to be his duty to shoulder. He lacked the confidence in his creative 
parce to attempt any original literary work of any magnitude, so long as 

e could definitely support himself and those dependent upon him by 
doing translations which brought him in a steady income. One of the 
things he said to me, as he lay in bed in Rome during his last illness, was : 
“ It has been so easy for people to sneer at me and call me a body-snatcher. 
But my way was forced upon me ; I had to earn my own living ; I could 
not afford to spend six months in writing a book which might never have 


t 
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got beyond a publisher’s reader.” So that the only original work we have 
of his consists of a few poems in the lighter vein, one or two satires and 
lampoons, his own introductions to his translations and a large quantity 


of letters spreading over some twenty years. 


His talent for conversation of a controversial kind was amazing, though 
his quick wit and extraordinary gift of repartee sometimes offended those 


people whose own reputation for wit and repartee suffered from clashing 


with them. He had such a horror of needlessly hurting people’s feelings 
that he would allow himself to be taken advantage of and imposed upon by 
people who bored him rather than tell them he wanted to be left alone. If 
anyone made bitter or unkind remarks to him or about him he showed no 


-mercy and could always give worse than he got; but he never said an 


unkind thing unless goaded thereto. One could apply to him the descrip- 
tion given by the mighty hunter of some inoffensive creature he had tried 
to destroy : ‘‘ This animal is very fierce : when attacked it defends itself 
vigorously, tooth and nail.” And however fiercely he defended himself 


_he never bore any grudge afterwards. 


A most loyal, constant and generous friend, nothing was too much 


trouble for him to do if he thought that by doing it he could help a friend, 
particularly if he thought his action would never be discovered. He lived 
the last seven years of his life in some discomfort, depriving himself of all 
the small luxuries of life in order that he might be able to help the more 
helpless members of his family. He never spoke of his sacrifices, but in 
-Who’s Who he gave as his recreation : ‘‘ Nepotism.”’ 


Some day, extracts from his letters will be published. They contain 


much shrewd criticism of contemporary literature and people, and vivid 
_ descriptions of events occurring in the daily life around him. A few months 
before he died, when he was beginning to realize that he had not very long 
to live, he wrote : 


fi 


a 


b 
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Proofs of the penultimate Proust have just arrived—and I must stir myself up 
to translate the 8th and last part. . . . Some boys were carrying a kitten down the 
Via della Croce in a sort of litter to-day, with a view to putting it in the river. 
The kitten kept crawling out, and the old woman in the scent shop shook her head 


: at me, as much as to say . . . And all the older youths gathered round and told 
them to let the kitten go, and I wanted to hold forth, but the kitten emerged again 


and raised itself against a house front in an attitude of prayer—looking very draggled. 
And I thought to myself : well, if somebody dropped me in I shouldn’t complain— 
and so they re-formed their procession and on they went. It was quite a large kitten ; 
almost a cat, in fact. 


It is a great pity that circumstances did not leave him free to do the 
work he should have done. His intention was to finish Proust, and to 


translate Pirandello for the next three years. After that he meant to relax 
and do his own writing for at least half the year. Destiny meant him to be 
aman of letters, but Destiny changed her mind and her will was too strong 


for him to the end. 


5 
4 


Re 


Scott-Moncrieff’s character was strong and steadfast where others were 
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concerned, but he was often weak towards himself. He was intolerant of 
his own ill-health, and I have no doubt that he paid no heed to any symp- 
toms of his malady which may have manifested themselves, until it was too 
late to do anything. 

He believed firmly in the Roman Catholic Church, and was convinced 
that in after life he would meet his many friends who died during the War 
and afterwards. So one cannot wish him better than he wished his own | 
great friend Philip Bainbrigge, who died in 1917 and to whose memory he 
wrote : 

Fare thee well then hence ; for the scrutinous Devil 

Finds no gain in the faults of thy past behaviour, 

Seeing good flower everywhere forth from evil : ; 
Christ be at once thy Judge, who is still thy Saviour, 


Who too suffered death for thy soul’s possession ; 
Pardoned then thine offences, nor weighed the merit : 
God the Father, hearing His intercession, 

Calls thee home to Him. God the Holy Spirit 


Grant thee rest therefore : a quiet crossing 

From here to the further side, and a safe landing 
There, no shore-waves breaking nor breeze tossing, 

In the Peace of God, which passeth our understanding. 
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D. H. LAWRENCE 


By ROBERT TUNSTILL 


HE facts of D. H. Lawrence’s life can be told very shortly. He 
was born on April 11th, 1885, at Eastwood, a mining village near 
Nottingham. His father was a miner, uneducated, brutal and 
drunken ; his mother was a woman of finer clay. When he was 
twelve, he won a scholarship at Nottingham High School, and four years 
later began to earn his living as a clerk. His ill-health made it impossible 
for him to continue in this employment, and for a time he taught in a school 
for miners’ children. At nineteen he won another scholarship, but did not 
go to Nottingham University until he was twenty-one. After two years he 
took a post at a school in South London. In 1914 he married, and for three 
years lived in Cornwall. After 1920 he was little in England. He travelled, 
ever southwards—France, Italy, Australia, and finally New Mexico, where 
he attempted to found an intellectual “‘ community settlement.”’ It failed, 
however, and he returned to Europe. In 1911 he published his first book ; 
and from that time until his death on March 3rd, 1930 there was an 
uninterrupted flow of novels, poems, essays and short stories.* 

There can be no doubt at all that ‘Lawrence had greater natural powers 
than any English novelist of this first quarter of the century. He was great 
because, unlike the stock novelists of England, he had really got something 
to say. Of most of our well-known novelists it might be said that there is 
really no vital reason why they should write at all. They are story-tellers 
whose stories it is pleasant, often interesting to hear, but whose words 
ultimately serve for nothing more important than the agreeable passing of 
our leisure hours. Lawrence was a man, in Victorian phrase, with a message 
and a mission: he held certain passionate opinions, and to communicate 
them to the world he was ready to sacrifice, and indeed did sacrifice, his 
claims to be regarded as a pure novelist, oran artistin words. That is why, 
after the publication of Women in Love, at the climax of his period as an 
artist and at the close of the first of the three stages or epochs of his philo- 
sophy, he lost the backing of that portion of the intelligentsia which hate: ‘ 
any man who is fundamentally serious. The matter of his books becam 
more important than the manner, and the matter was distinctly unpleasant. 
At the same time his notoriety as a writer of ‘‘ unpleasant ” novels, ir 
which sex was treated of in extenso and ad nauseam, became valuable to th 
scavengers of the Press. The general public, if it read his books at all, saw 
in them only obscenity and obscurity. As a pornographer he was not a 
great success, although his novels were banned and his poems and pictures 
seized. But this is only confounding the part with the whole, the un 
essential obvious means with the essential, dificult end. Sex with Lawrence 
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*The Collected Poems of D. H. Lawrence. Secker. Two Volumes. 21s. Pansies. 
Secker. 35. 6d. The Pocket Edition of D. H. Lawrence’s Novels and Essays. Secker. 
38. 6d. each. D. H. Lawrence: A First Study. By Stephen Potter. Cape. 55. 
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_ was, as I hope to make clear, a path out of the wood, a path which led, very 

_ definitely, to what he considered to be the reality in life, “a consummation 
in darkness preparatory towards consummation in spirit.” 

__ The great importance of the novels lies in the fact that in them we can 
see the steps by which Lawrence arrived at his goal—his philosophy, or 
metaphysic, fragmentary though it was, gradually emerging in them, just as 
some philosophy of life must emerge from the actual life-experience of 

_ ordinary men and women. They are autobiographical in a double sense, for 
he led two lives : his factual life, the experiences of which he translated into, 
and turned to the uses of, his novels ; and his novelist, writer life,in which he 

developed and distilled emotional experiences which, although very real to 
him, he could never have brought to fruition in his ordinary, every-day 

_ existence, In the preface to Fantasias of the Unconscious, he says : 


This pseudo-philosophy of mine . . . is deduced from the novels and poems, 
not the reverse. The novels and poems come unwatched out of one’s pen. And 
then the absolute need which one has for some sort of satisfactory mental attitude 
towards oneself and things in general makes one try to abstract some definite 
conclusions from one’s experiences as a writer and as a man. The novels and 
poems are pure passionate experience. These “ polyanalytics”’ are inferences 
made afterwards, from the experience. 


What comes unwatched out of one’s pen, it is a platitude, must come 
~ unwatched out of oneself, the raw materials of a philosophy. And so in 
Lawrence’s novels we can trace the emergence of his ideas up to a point— 

_ the point at which his ideas were crystallised into a doctrine, and one which 
he felt bound to propagate. 

In the early novels, up to the Rainbow, Lawrence is taking a preliminary 

_ canter : he does not know what it is he wants to say ; his experiences have 

yet to undergo the process of fusion before they can become the basis 

of his philosophy. The White Peacock is astonishingly amorphous and 

_ objectless, but two ideas are already there. There is the idea of conflict 

_ between industrialism and the natural life, symbolised by the struggle of 

the farming Saxtons against the rabbits which their landlord protects in 

_ order to sell to the miners ; and, more important, the idea of the degenera- 

tion and corruption which results from denying the impulses of the “ real ” 

self. George Saxton drinks himself to death because he has given up the 
struggle for Lettie, who in some way, it is made obvious, is his real mate— 
the woman in whom he would have found his spiritual consummation. 

_ The sexual relationships of man and woman had already, as we can 
see from the poems, assumed great importance for Lawrence. He felt that 
through successful love alone could he reach to maturity—become great. 

With the girl of whom he wrote 

.. You woke my spirit, you bore me to consciousness 

he loosed himself from the ‘‘ rock of virginity.” But something happened : 

he saw her face in a flash of lightning as they lay in the field : 
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A moment there, like snow in the dark 
Her face lay pale against my breast, 
Pale love lost in a thaw of fear 
And melted in an icy tear, 
And open lips, distressed ; 
A moment ; then darkness shut the lid of the sacred ark... . 
. . . Almost I hated her, sacrificed ; 
Hated myself, and the place... . 


It was a failure, and so was the next experience, with the cultured, sophis- 
ticated “‘ Helena” of Love Poems & Others and Amores. The spiritual 
quickening for which he hoped came ultimately from his home. His 
mother, to whom he was bound by peculiar ties of love and sympathy, 
died ; and in grief he found, as so many artists before him, the inspiration 
which love had failed to give him : 


If I could have put you in my heart, 

If but I could have wrapped you in myself, 

How glad I should have been ! 

And now the chart 

Of memory unrolls again to me 

The course of our journey here, here where we part. 


And oh, that you had never, never been 

Some of your selves, my love ; that some 

Of your several faces I had never seen ! 

And still they come before me, and they go ; 
And I cry aloud in the moments that intervene. 


And oh, my love, as I rock for you to-night 
And have not any longer any hope 

To heal the suffering, or to make requite 
For all your life of asking and despair, 

I own that some of me is dead to-night. 


Yet he knew that in some way his mother had held him back by the power 
of her connection with him, the most absorbing contact in his life : ' 
My little love, my dearest, 
Twice you have issued me, 
Once from your womb, sweet mother, 
Once from your soul, to be 
Free of all hearts, my darling, 
Of each heart’s entrance free. 


When the first passion of his sorrow had subsided, he realised that he had 
come at last to what he had been so long seeking. He felt more deeply, 
and his self-knowledge was clearer. In Sons and Lovers, he was now able to — 
give a name to what he hated—what he considered to be the worn shib- 
boleths of official religion, the constraint the love-ideal exercises upon the 
impulses, the falsity of the intellect as opposed to the heart. 
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His marriage in 1914 released new springs in him. His former 
experiences with women had failed to satisfy the need he felt, so strongly, 


_ for completion and fulfilment. Now at last he thought that he had found 


what he had been looking for—the more perfect relationship which should 
bring him new energies and new powers of understanding and expression. 
And it was in this mood of exaltation that he conceived the Rainbow : 

Not I, not I, but the wind that blows through me, 

A fine wind is blowing the new direction of Time, 

If only I let it bear me, carry me, if only it carry me .. . 


The banning of the Rainbow was a shattering blow. Into it he had put all 
the new power that the emotions of his loss and his marriage had let loose 
in him. It was, besides, the statement of his newly-discovered knowledge. 
He sets the warm, fruitful, earthy life of the farmers, who “ knew the 
intercourse between Heaven and earth, sunshine drawn into the breast and 
bowels,” in opposition to the coldness of the life of the intellect. For the 


_ first time he applied a certain criterion of people. It is the possession of 


integrity, poise, something beneath the ego. Those who have it, and those 


who have not, can never come into real contact with one another, as 


t 


f- 


witness Ursula and Skrebensky. Anna and Will may attain it in the end, 
but for the moment Will cannot let Anna alone : he bullies her and cannot 
allow her to be herself, innately different from him. It is this difference 


_ between man and woman which Lawrence is bent upon tracking and 


emphasising : 
And I am J, I am never you. .. . 


Then, we shall be two and distinct, we shall have each our separate being. 
And that will be pure existence, real liberty. 
Till then, we are confused, a mixture, unresolved, unextricated one from the other. 
It is in pure, unutterable resolvedness, distinction of being, that one is free. 
Not in mixing, merging, not in similarity. 
It is the denunciation of the importunity of love and of the bullying of the 
spirit. His attacks upon a rancid idealism he expanded in an essay The 


Crown, published in 1915. ert 
The war, as his mother’s death, was a turning-point in Lawrence’s life. 


It damaged him, appallingly, insidiously. He, who had cut himself off 


from the world where ideals and wars for ideals were possible, was dragged 
back into it after all. He was suspected and spied upon and subjected to 
periodical and undignified medical examinations. It made him savage. 


/ Together with the senseless banning of his book, it intensified his loathing 


of all that modern life stood for. It crystallised one element in his philo- 


7 sophy, the necessity for the destruction of organised, mechanised, official- 
ised society that preyed upon and bludgeoned the individual, and that, for 


‘a? ¥¥ 


him, was symbolised by money. What he wanted was : 


To feel fresh air in our throats, to have fresh air in our breasts, 
To make new words with our lips, to escape the foul dream 
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Of having, and getting, and owning, the struggle which wrests 5 
Money from out of the earth or the beast or the man, as they labour in steam. 


During the war he was silent, except for a few poems of no very great 


importance. In 1920 he published Women in Love. In this book, he sums — 
up all that he has hitherto said. Every paragraph, almost every sentence 


has a point, and each chapter deals with one of the conclusions at which 
he had arrived. In the character of Hermione, he attacks all the people 


who have tried to bully him, intellectually and in his ego, everyone who — 


has tried to turn him into a shadow of themselves. In many ways it is a 


horrible book. He denounces the rottenness of a threadbare idealism and the © 


corruption of the whole of European civilisation. It is the culmination of 
his destructive period. At the end of it he, in the person of Birkin, comes 
out in the perfect knowledge of himself, which is what all along he has 
been striving for. With Ursula he realises through the sexual contacts 
another world. Fantasias of the Unconscious covers all the ground that 
from its very nature as a novel Women in Love could not cover : it is in this 
book of essays that Lawrence for the first time delivers his complete 
message—the full statement of his philosophy. 

The rest of his novels really deal with the question of how his theories 
can be put into practice. He has arrived at them through sex—that is the 
importance of sex in Lawrence’s books, the means to an end : 


There can be no successful sex union unless the greater hope of purposive, 
constructive activity fires the soul of the man all the time. 


Lawrence’s successful ‘‘ sex union ” has resulted in the birth of his philo- 
sophy. The novels after 1920 fall into two groups: in the first he tries 
to translate his ideas into practice through friendship between men. In 
the second the dominating motive is leadership. In Aaron’s Rod Lawrence 


attempts to work out a theory of friendship in the terms of his theories of — 


love. ‘There is to be a kind of spiritual coition between the inner selves 
of Aaron and Lilley which should result in a relationship of an idealised 
David-and-Jonathan nature. The idea that this is only to be brought 
about by mutual surrender is implicit in the latter part of Women in Love, 
where Birkin and Gerald in their unsuccessful attempt to reach such an 


understanding wrestle together until they are both exhausted—ill, that is, 


their mental and physical defences are broken down, and way is made for 


the meeting of the two egos. But the result here is not friendship, but — 


domination ; at the end 


Aaron looked up into Lilley’s face. It was dark and remote-seeming—it was like — 


a Byzantine eikon. 


Leadership, not friendship, is to be the means. The last two books, | 
Kangaroo and The Plumed Serpent, make clear what sort of leadership 
this is to be. Not in the ordinary mundane business of politics ; Kangaroo — 


answers that, but in the sphere of the spirit. The Plumed Serpent is the 
culmination. Except for the exigences of the story itself, there is no stress 


at ye lta. on 
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or conflict. There is no hysterical denunciation of the corruption of 
Europe, and of people without any inner self who try to browbeat those 
who have. In a way it is a “ wish-fulfilment,” a statement of what ought 
to happen, if people would only understand and follow Lawrence’s teaching. 

The books that followed are only re-statements of the same theme, but 
they all show a lack of power, a loosening of grip. This is probably to be 
accounted for Lawrence’s illness. But that, I hardly think, accounts, as 
nearly all his critics have said, for his continued insistence upon sex. 
Sex, he was always saying himself, was only a means to an end. That is 
not to say that he wished sex to be “ used,” coldly and by calculation, with 
any ulterior motive. But it does mean that he regarded sex as a way of 
salvation to those who wanted to escape from the destructive, corrupt 
life of the modern world, and to live a life of completeness outside it. T'o 
him this mechanised, industrial age was a torment. He saw the earth he 
loved befouled and insulted, and men and women, for whom he had no 
abstract, ideal, love-of-mankind affection, harried and killed in their souls 


_ by their own inventions : 


For God’s sake, let us be men, 

Not monkeys minding machines, 

Or sitting with our tails curled 

While the machine amuses us, the radio or film or gramo- 
phone. 

Monkeys with a bland grin on our faces. 


_ He felt that machines and the vicious circle of money-making were stamp- 
ing out the divine spark of natural life in men : 


All that we have while we live, is life ; 
And if you don’t live during your life, you are a piece of dung. 


And how can men live if they spend their days doing soulless, mass- 
production screw-turning ? Then, apart from this, there was the mind, 
the intellect, continually freezing the warm, natural emotions : 

Why don’t we learn to tame the mind 

Instead of killing the passions and the instincts and feelings ? 

It is the mind which is uncouth and overweening 

And ruins our complex harmony. 


On the face of it all this is nothing but a farrago of Rousseau, Nietzsche, 
_ Walt Whitman and Dr. Sigmund Freud. But a farrago is not necessarily 
devoid of any truth, and Lawrence was not alone in revolting against the 
alleged triumphs of our present civilisation. Yet he was not infatuated 
_ with the idea of the noble savage : he knew too much about him.., What he 
_ hated was not civilisation, but sterilisation ; the cold freezing of the 
instincts by the intellect, the treading down of life in the winepress of 
industrialism. The one instinct not quite subdued was the sex instinct. 
_ Therefore let people get as much sex enjoyment as they can. The more 
sex there is, the more hope of salvation : 

Sex is a state of grace. 
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This idea of salvation through sex was implicit in his earliest work. When 
his books and pictures were banned, it affected him in a way which made ~ 
it clear that he was not in any sense a pornographer. No pornographer ~ 
would write poems and pamphlets and letters to the Press in defence of his — 
work. But Lawrence did. The whole of the last year of his life was taken — 
up in screaming his indignation. It was undignified, perhaps, but very 
natural, for he felt that not only was officialdom stopping his mouth, 
but it was deliberately snatching away from people the one hope they had — 
of climbing out of the abyss. This is hardly the time at which to argue — 
the rights of the case: or to discuss the extent to which his illness may be — 
held responsible for converting into an obsession what had begun purely 
as atheory. He saw that his treatment of sex irritated those whom he 
considered to be his enemies, and, like a child who sees that his elders 
are annoyed with him, he tooka delight in provoking them to exasperation. 
This is most marked in Lady Chatterley’s Lover where lurid descriptions 
of scenes of physical passion appear to have been dragged in merely for © 

the sake of emphasising his contempt for the canons of public decency. 
All the dust and fury of the battle helped to obscure what was, at least 
to me, the most interesting thing about Lawrence—his philosophy. How 
he arrived at it it is difficult to tell. But in all probability, it was at first 
a natural growth of the mind ; later he read various philosophic and scientific 
works, and acquainted himself with the tenets of Yoga and other Oriental 
systems. It was, when finally formulated, that most ancient philosophy 
which is the basis of all the esoteric cults of the Orient, of Taoism, of the 
Zen school of Buddhists and of the Yoga ; and which is to be discovered 
in the teaching of Herakleitos, of Christ and of Nietszche. It has never 
been understood in the West, and the words of its interpreters have 
- consistently been misconstrued. One of its chief tenets is the existence 
of an inner self and the necessity of recognising and cultivating it, of — 
bringing it into harmony with its surroundings. This idea is always to be © 
found in any Lawrence book. It is the inner self of the man, the male © 
principle, which demands an absolute response from the inner self of the 
woman, the female principle. In all Lawrence’s books the conflict is — 
between these essentials. One reason for his hatred of the ordinary upper- 
class Englishman was that he felt sophistication and intellect had killed 
this self. ‘The constant cry of all the Lawrence villains is “‘ I am nothing ;” 
“I am empty.” But it is in the poems, especially in Pansies, that the 
philosophy is expressed most clearly : S 
That strange essential communication of life not bottled in human bottles 


Life from the source, unadulterated with the human taint. 


When we get out of the glass bottles of our own ego, 
When we escape like squirrels from turning in the cages of our personality. 


To feel a fine breeze blowing through the navel and the knees, 
And have a cool sense of truth, inhuman truth at last, 

Softly fluttering the senses, in the exquisite orgasm of coition 
With the godhead of energy that cannot tell lies. 
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_There is something tragic in Lawrence’s failure to do any good with 
his message. Had he followed the precepts of the masters in his philosophy, 
he would have held his tongue : “‘ Those who know don’t speak ; those 


who speak don’t know.” But he could not refrain from kicking against 


the pricks of the world’s stupidity, and of course he got hurt. If he had 
remained purely a novelist, and had not felt himself bound to sacrifice his 
artistry to what he had to say, he would have been a happier though not 
a greater man. He could write as beautifully as any man now living, 
he could feel more deeply and see more clearly than all the successful 
novelists put together. Had he been more highly educated, he might have 
been a philosopher, in the professional sense ; if he had been stronger, 
and had had a better start in life, he might have been a great reformer. 
As it was, he remained one of the greatest potential forces of our time, a 
frustrated, ineffectual genius, at the last a failure. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


A MINISTRY OF FINE ARTS 


(To the Editor of THE LONDON MERcuRY) 


IR,—In the last number of THE Lonpon Mercury you expressed the hope of one day 

seeing the establishment of a Ministry of Fine Arts. I cannot think that you were 
altogether serious, or, that, if you were, you had realised the implications of such a scheme. 
What would a Ministry of Fine Arts be but a board of antiquated, official artists and art 
critics, an Academy endowed with autocratic powers ? And what would be its powers ? 
Would it veto the erection of such monstrosities as the new Grosvenor House ? Would it 
prevent such destruction as is now depriving us of Stratford Place ? Would it, or could it, © 
give London fountains other than those which are little better than gigantic lavatory-basins 
in Aberdeen granite ? If it could justify its existence, by all means let a Ministry of Fine 
Arts be set up ; if, as is more probable, it would do nothing but perpetuate the petrifactions 
of our elder artists, it were better to muddle through with the present system, inadequate and 


irritating though it may be.—Yours, etc., 
; MARMADUKE SCARGILL. 
215, Rue Madame, Paris. 


[What our correspondent means by “ the present system ”’ we do not know. There is 
no “ system ”’ : there is merely a chaos, in which all kinds of people (largely alien speculators) 
do whatever they like. We do not expect Utopia, or Arcadia, from a Ministry of Fine 
Arts or anything else ; we merely suggest that such a Ministry might at least imiprove things. — 
If it could do nothing else, it might anyhow, if not control, at any rate advise other Ministries. — 
Has our correspondent ever looked at the barracks of England ?—Ed., L.M_] 
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Woodcut by CLARE LEIGHTON 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS. 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest 1s invited. 
Our Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES 


ECENTLY I received a copy of a most interesting little book, A Facsimile 
Reproduction of a Unique Catalogue of Laurence Sterne’s Library, published in 


London by Messrs. James Tregaskis, and in New York by Messrs. Edgar H. 


Wells & Company. The edition is limited to 150 copies for sale in England, © 
and 180 copies for sale in America. The price is 24s. per copy. A melancholy interest — 


attaches to this reprint, since it has a preface by the late Charles Whibley—possibly the 
last piece of his work to appear in book form in his lifetime. The title-page of the origi- 
nal catalogue began thus :—A Catalogue of a Curious and Valuable Collection of Books, 
Among which are included The Entire Library of the late Reverend and Learned Laurence 
Sterne, A.M., Prebendary of York, etc., etc. Author of The Life and Opinions of 


Tristram Shandy, Gent, and several other Works of Wit and Humour. And we are told — 


that the books “ will begin to be sold exceedingly cheap (the Prices printed in the Cata- 
logue) on Tuesday, August 23, 1768, and continue till all are sold, by J. Todd and H. 
Sotheran, (successors to the late Mr. Hildyard) Booksellers in York ; Who give the 
utmost Value (in ready Money) for any Library or Parcel of Books.” To my mind 


that announcement contains an interesting point, in that it suggests that it was then _ 


the custom to issue your catalogue in advance of the day on which you were prepared 


to begin selling the books. If such a custom really existed (and it would be interesting — 


to know if any old bookselling firm retains any recollection of it), it clearly had some 
relation to the practice that modern booksellers have of trying to get their catalogues 
to reach all their customers at approximately the same time—so that all should have 
an equal chance of buying what they want. But to turn to the catalogue itself. Clearly 


this gave Mr. Whibley an admirable chance to write, by way of preface, a scholarly 
and entertaining short essay, and of this opportunity he availed himself to such good — 


purpose that he has not left very much for the reviewer to say. He pointed out the 
great interest of this Catalogue, especially in that it contains the books upon which 
Sterne drew so largely in his own writings—Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, for in- 
stance, and Rabelais both in English and in French—and Mr. Whibley had some 
interesting things to say about the way in which Sterne made his borrowings. Then 
Mr. Whibley commented also upon the remarkable interest of many of these books 
looked at as “‘ association books.” That is so, of course, but there is this weakness 
about it, that clearly (from the booksellers’ description on the title page) not all the 
books were from Sterne’s own library. And (unless they had his name or annotation 
in them) could anyone be sure that the Johnsons, the Richardsons, the Fieldings— 
yes, and even the Sternes—were actually from the library of Yorick himself? We 
can never know, I suppose. But, in any event, the catalogue is a most interesting thing 


to have turned up, after these 162 years, and certainly worth reprinting is this well 
produced facsimile. 


Ci Bros death was announced towards the end of February, of Major Herbert Leonard 
Collmann, who was, before the war, librarian of the Britwell Court Library. 
I hope, in the next number of the Lonpon Mercury, to include a short note on his 
bibliographical work, which was of importance. Collmann was a genial, enthusiastic, 


a 
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_ well-informed, and entertaining man. He was a grandson of that Mrs. Collmann 


whose beautiful portrait by Alfred, Stevens hangs in the Tate Gallery. He was one 
of the kindest men that ever lived, as I have good reason for knowing, for he was my 
immediate superior officer for some time on the Claims Commission in France 


_ during the war. I believe I am right in saying that Collmann began to learn his 


job as a librarian and bibliographer in the Royal Library at Windsor. His death will 
be a grief to all those who knew him. 


I: is some considerable time, I fear, since I last mentioned The Bulletin of the New 
York Public Library, which, however, continues to reach this office month by month. 
The latest number to arrive is that for February, which opens with an article by Mr. 
R. W. G. Vail entitled “A Message to Garcia” : A Bibliographical Puzzle, in which 
he clears up the bibliography of Elbert Hubbard’s “ small homily”-—a work of which 
forty million copies were sold. The title-page of the first separate edition [1899] is 
reproduced as a frontispiece to this number of the Bulletin. Hubbard’s pamphlet told 
the tale of the exploits of a young American Lieutenant, Andrew S. Rowan, who, in 


_ the course of the Spanish-American War, took a message from President McKinley 
through the Cuban jungles to the insurgent leader, General Calixto Garcia—and 


- in so doing became a national hero. 


NOTES ON SALES 


ANY interesting and attractive books were sold in the course of the three- 
day sale held by Messrs. Sotheby on February 17th, 18th, and roth. Prices, 
except for books of really first-rate quality and rarity, were none too good at that time. 
Chiefly, I have no doubt, this was due to the trouble last autumn on the American 


Stock Exchange ; and I feel sure that, except in the cases of certain modern authors 


whose first editions (being fashionable without being rare) were bound to slump in 


_ any event, this condition of things is only temporary. Indeed, I am told that it has 


_ already improved considerably. But to come to the prices fetched at this sale. Two 
_ copies of the second folio, 1632, of Shakespeare’s plays were sold, one for £680 and 
_ the other for £320. A presentation copy, to Sir Philip Francis, of Burke’s Reflections 


on the Revolution in France, first edition, 8vo., 1790, went for £200. An uncut copy of 


_ Gray’s Odes, first edition, quarto, 1757, fetched £145, and a number of other Straw- 
_ berry Hill Press books were also sold, but none of them for anything like so much as 


this. A copy of Foscolo’s Poesie, 8vo., Florence, 1856, with an inscription from 


Garibaldi to Tennyson—a highly interesting memento of two great men—went for 
_ £11. The highest prices, however, were paid for certain early or comparatively early 
books, from the library of Mr. W. H. Woodward. Of these, Roderigus Zamorensis, 
- Spego dela Vida Humana, folio, printed at Saragossa in 1491, fetched {980 ; Boccacio, 


De Las Mueres Illustres, folio, Saragossa, 1494, £800; the same book in Latin, 


- De Muliebris Claris, folio, Ulm, 1473, £740; and in French, De la Louenge et Vertu 
des Nobles et Cleres Dames, folio, Paris, 1493, £400; a large and unpressed copy of 
_ The Decameron, folio, printed by Isaac Jaggard in London, 1620, £500; and the 
anonymous La Conqueste du Trespuissant empire de Trebisonde, quarto, Paris, 1517, 


oe. 


340. A few other prices—of later books—may be mentioned :—R. L. Stevenson, 


A Child’s Garden of Verses, 12mo., 1885, £31 ; Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, 2 


volumes, quarto, 1776, £78; R. B. Sheridan, The Rivals, 8vo., 1775, £70; Lord 
Chesterfield, Letters to his Son, 2 volumes, quarto, 1774, £56; Jane Austen, Pride and 
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Prejudice, 3 volumes, 8vo., 1813, uncut in the original boards, but lacking the. labels, 
£260; Charlotte Bronté, Jane Eyre, 3 volumes, 8vo., 1847, £95; H. Fielding, 
Foseph Andrews, 2 volumes, 8vo., 1742, £165; and the same author’s Amelia, 4 
volumes, 8vo., 1752, £46. There were also a great many autograph letters and manu- 
scripts. Amongst these the manuscript of Lord Lytton’s Eugene Aram, in all 966 
leaves, bound in three volumes, fetched the astonishingly high price of £990. Some 
extremely interesting Garrick manuscripts, mostly poems, sold for from {£20 to £40 
each, and about the same prices were given for several Johnson letters. An autograph 
Latin prose exercise by Johnson brought in £60. There were many other things, too, 
that I should like to mention, but lack of space forbids it. 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


ESSRS. E. P. GOLDSCHMIDT & CO., of 45 Old Bond Street, W.1., have 

just issued their Catalogue Number 22, in which (as in most of this firm’s lists) 
are a number of highly curious early works of a kind of which I must confess that I 
know very little. ‘“‘ Astronomy, Cosmography, Mathematics, Early Science, with 
a few Books on Cartography and Map-projection ” form the subject matter of this 
catalogue. It has always seemed to me that anyone with a fairly good knowledge of 
mediaeval Latin must be able to get a great deal of amusement out of books of this 
sort—and at no very great cost, as book-prices go. For example, this catalogue con- 
tains a facsimile of a page showing a finely bearded and featured sun having his rays 
reflected and refracted from a mirror, from Robert Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln’s, 
Libellus Linconiensis de Phisicis Linet, Angulis et Figuris, per quas omnes Acctones 
Naturales Complenter, 4to., printed at Niirnberg in 1503. I feel it in my bones that 
this must be a most interesting little book, and it costs no more than six guineas. 


THER amusing books are to be found, too, in Catalogue Number 27, Domestic 

Books of All Ages, issued by Messrs. Birrell and Garnett, of 30 Gerrard St., 
London, W.1. There are exactly four hundred items in this list,and they are con- 
cerned with Cookery, Wine and Beer, Dress, Manners, Games and Sports, Music, — 
Dancing, Pictures, Furniture, Architecture, and Gardens. There is much, I feel 
sure, that would attract any lady in A Discourse of Auxiliary Beauty—Or Artificial 
Hansomenesse. In point of Conscience Between Two Ladies, 8vo., 1656, a work which 
is probably by Bishop John Gauden, and is priced £8 8s. Equally profitable—per- 
haps even more so—and to persons of both sexes—must be Sir Richard Hill’s An 
Address to Persons of Fashion, Relating to Balls : With a few occasional Hints concern- 
ing Play-Houses, Card-Tables, &c. In which is introduced The Character of Lucinda, 
A Lady of the very best Fashion, and of the most extraordinary Piety—and of er 
work the sixth edition, an octavo printed in 1771, may be had for a mere seven-and- 
sixpence. 


He Berlin there has come to me a Catalogue printed in English. The bookseller 
is Dr. H. W. Ascher, Knesebeck strasse 33, Berlin-Charlottenburg, from whom. 
I do not think I have previously received lists. The books are chiefly of the eighteenth 
century and after, and a few prints and drawings are included. Among them is an _ 
original drawing (“‘ with sketches of the persons on the backside ”) by Mr. Charles 
Dana Gibson—so popular in England twenty years ago—is offered for eighteen 
marks, which equals about eighteen shillings, I think. It must be worth it. i 


I. A. WILLIAMS 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 


3 BOOK CLUBS AND PRINTING SOCIETIES 


ET my readers decide, each one for himself, whether an occasional merry 

note may not befit even so grave a theme as bibliography and book-produc- 

tion. If he agree that it does, he will approve of Mr. Oliver Simon’s judg- 

ment that the account of Book Clubs and Printing Societies of Great Britain, 

by Harold Williams* should wear the gayest of gay coats, for he has cased it in biscuit- 

tinted boards printed with a repeat pattern of a Rutherston sprig in black, pink and 

green. The fashion should spread: law books might be bound in motley; and 

Government blue-books would command much more pleasurable attention if they 

were issued in one of the brilliantly coloured pattern-papers which Lovat Fraser, 

Albert Rutherston and others designed for the Curwen Press. Turning over the leaves 

of the book, beautifully printed in 14-point Caslon Old-Face with the names of the 

several societies and clubs in red in the margins, it is pleasant to read that amongst 

the “ declared objects ” of the First Edition Club are 

(2) To promote the study of book-collecting, bibliography, and the classification and 

preservation of books ; (5) to maintain a club-house . . .; (c) to assist, by example and 

otherwise, in improving the general standard of book-production ; (d) to issue biblio- 

graphies and other original works or reprints . . . particularly books unlikely to be print- 
ed by ordinary publishing firms ; (e) to hold exhibitions of books, manuscripts, etc. 


The Club carries out the last of these “‘ declared objects ”’ by its admirable series of 
exhibitions : I have lately visited that of Modern Dutch Printing. Mr. Williams’s 
_ book serves three more of the objects, the third not least, for, as we are told in the 
_ colophon, printed in red in letter-spaced capitals “‘ of its own,” 


THISISAVOLUMEINTHESERIES OF BOOKS COM- 
MISSIONED BY THE FIRST EDITION CLUB TO BE 
PRINTEDBY EMINENT ENGLISH TYPOGRAPHERS 
AND HAS BEEN DESIGNED BY OLIVER SIMON AT 
THE CURWEN PRESS 


_ THE INSEL-VERLAG : ENGLISH INFLUENCE 


ESSRS. BUMPUS, of Oxford Street, have just been holding a little exhibition 
. of books published by the Insel-Verlag of Leipzig. It is just over thirty years 
since the firm was founded, being “‘ one of the first to introduce modern fine book- 
_ production into Germany, stimulated by the example set by English typographers.” 
The Insel books have been printed with a great variety of shapes, sizes, types, and styles 
since Sir Emery Walker (may he enjoy his well-earned honour many years yet !) design- 
ed the Schiller in the Grossherzog-Wilhelm-Ernst-Ausgabe deutscher Klassiker, 
which Edward Johnston and Eric Gill furnished with its title-pages and letterings and 
Douglas Cockerell with its binding. I do not think that any of the series issued by the 
- Insel-Verlag since then is so completely satisfying. The finest book in the show was, I 
think, Rudolf Koch’s Blumenbuch, for which the beautiful drawings of flowers and 
_ plants have been engraved in wood by Fritz Kredel and delicately hand-coloured by 
Emil Wéllner. Messrs. Bumpus were also showing a copy of the Hamlet, printed by 


* The First Edition Club, 17 Bedford Square, W.C.1. 18s. 
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Count Harry Kessler at his private press at Weimar, with 75 woodcuts by Edward 
Gordon Craig. These are cut with nearly solid blacks and are little more than sil- 
houettes, lightened by a very few fine white lines. Printed dry (I think) on the rough 
“‘ Kessler-Maillol ” paper of pure hemp and linen fibre, made especially for the Cranach 
Press, both woodcuts and type show a slight deliberate greyness. ‘The type was cut 
by Edward Prince and, after his death, by G. T. Friend from the designs of Edward 
Johnston. It was partly inspired by the round gothic letter used by Fust and Schoeffer 
in their Psalter of 1462 ; but the upper-case letters are of a more roman character 
of the kind nowadays styled rather barbarously fere-humanistica. The type-setting 
was done under the direction of J. H. Mason and Max Goertz and the printing by 
H. Gage-Cole and Max Kopp; so that English and German craftsmanship were 

joined in every detail of the book’s production. 


ENGLISH ENGLISH 


ETER SCHOEFFER’S type, used by Mr. Johnston in designing the type of the 

Cranach Hamlet, had long been in my thoughts as a good model for a revived letter 
of gothic character. I would also suggest that some of our adventurous English and 
American Presses might print books in the more formal gothic of the face used so 
generally by English printers from Wynkyn de Worde downwards that it came to be 
known as “‘ English.” I like it best in the size, still called English, that Pynson used 
for his Froissart of 1523-1525 and other great books. In old type-specimen books the 
face and size together are described as ‘‘. English English.” True descendants of this 
old English black letter are still cast by Messrs. Stephenson & Blake of Sheffield and ~ 
by Messrs. Caslon of London. Both these firms, by the way, are able to trace back their 
pedigrees to Wynkyn de Worde himself. Messrs. Stephenson & Blake have allowed 
me to experiment with their “ Ancient Black ” in English Size. Here are a few lines 
from Caxton’s Morte Darthur much as Wynkyn himself might have set them : 


Le Morte siwerde see me dede QC Chenne Spr Bed- 
Darthur ‘were departed and wente to the swerde & 
lyghtly took hit up/ and wente to the water 
spoe and there he bounde the gyrodyl aboute 
the hyltes) & therine he threwe the swerde 
as favre ut to the water as he myght) and 
therecamanarme andanhande aboue the 


Any printer who proposes to print a book in black letter should study the way in which, 
de Worde and Pynson set and spaced their pages rather than the settings in the modern 
founders’ specimen books. The beauty of the type is ruined by our modern habit of _ 
wide spacing, and nowadays the letters as a rule are cast too wide in the set, so that 
they do not fit close up to one another as they do in the old black letter books. The type 
of this specimen is made, I understand, from punches cut in the eighteenth century. 
Many of the letters are more spiky than Pynson’s, but the type is in the true tra: 
dition and in general appearance is not unlike his. Caxton’s spelling in the extrac 
makes it less than a fair test for legibility : in printing the Shakespeare Head Froissart, 
however, I had to read many hundred of Pynson’s close-set folio pages ; and I can | 
vouch that his English English became, with a little practice, far easier and a 


to read than the small, thin, wiry types which are the rule to-day. 
B. H. NEWDIGATE 
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CHRONICLES 
THE DRAMA 


AS YOU LIKE IT. By Wittiam Suaxespeare. The Old Vic. 
ANDROCLES AND THE LION. By G. B. Shaw. The Old Vic. 
THE DARK LADY OF THE SONNETS. By G.B. Suaw. The Old Vic. 


_ ENGLISH AS SHE IS EATEN. By Atrrep Savorr. The Gate Theatre Studio. 


eles Mr. Shaw has at long last chased his rival from the boards of the 
Old Vic and it is highly appropriate that the injury should be rubbed in with the 
insults of The Dark Lady of the Sonnets. This one-act piece and Androcles and the 
Lion are the first Shavian plays which the Old Vic has ever produced, and while 


_ Androcles charms and captivates with its mixture of philosophy and drama and clown- 


ing and knock-about stuff, the Dark Lady simply irritates. It is an amusing little 
piece to read, and there isa lot of capital stuff about the need for a National Theatre, 
but the deliberate lowering of Shakespeare’s genius to a level below that of a beefeater 


2 and the Virgin Queen herself is a jarring note that ruins the play and puts the audience 
_ ina nasty temper towards the author. How dare the man suggest that Shakespeare’s 


- ear for music and rhythm is so third-class that he has to be corrected by Elizabeth 


whose sense of cadence is represented as the high-water mark ? 
Androcles, as given by the Old Vic, is great fun from beginning to end. The Lion, 


_ played with appropriate waggishness by Mr. Richard Riddle, waltzes with immense 


gusto; Mr. Brember Wills introduces just the suggestion of a stammer which made 
his Androcles perfect ; Ferrovius is splendidly fierce and meek in turns and Spintho 
is duly hypocritical. Mr. John Gielgud, as usual, was infallible in his Nero, drifting 
lackadaisically to his imperial box and surveying the Christians through his emerald. 
As You Like It was distinguished chiefly for all-round excellence rather than for 
any outstanding performance. Miss Martita Hunt’s Rosalind was, perhaps, a little 
up-to-date, a little twentieth-century, but that did not do the part any harm. Miss 
Monica Brett, as Celia, was inclined to rely too much upon her appearance and too 
little upon her acting, and Mr. Donald Wolfit was overweighted by the part of Touch- 
stone. It is a great part and needs distinguished acting. On the whole, the laurels go 
to Mr. Baliol Holloway. His Jacques was a quiet, subtle, philosophic piece of work 


| and, as they say of football-players who are at the top of their form, he could not put a 


foot wrong. 
English as She is Eaten is a translation (and a very good translation too) by Mr. 


} Charles Spencer of a French play by Alfred Savoir. It is quite one of the best 
shows that the Gate Theatre has yet produced. It is witty, well-acted, and well- 


a 


produced, although it may not be altogether unfair to add that seldom has the Gate 


enjoyed the services of three such brilliant actors as Mr. Ernest Thesiger, Mr. Elliott 
- Seabrook and Mr. Eric Portman at the same time as those of such a brilliant personal- 


_ ity as Miss Jeanne de Casalis. These four, instead of having to “ get across ” in their 


k 


‘accustomed large theatres, had only the small auditorium of the Gate into which to 


project themselves and their art, and the result was a masterly display of subtle, 
intimate acting. 
4B 
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The play itself is a curious and amusing study of an English lord who hates a brutal, 
bullying, lion-tamer and does everything he can to destroy, first the man, then his 
power over his animals and his clowns whom he bullies and hectors, and then his 
domestic happiness. 

But the lions refuse to devour him and the clown cannot bring himself to betray 
him, however much he bullies and hectors, and when the English lord hires a profes- - 
sional Lothario, a Parisian vicomte, to seduce the lovely wife of the tamer, again there » 
is disappointment and disillusionment. The vicomte succeeds at once in his pro- - 
fessional undertaking, but the lord’s triumph is utterly ruined by the fact that the lion- -f 
tamer does not mind in the least. He sees no objection to his wife’s sudden rise to ) 
popularity among the aristocracy. Finally, the English lord sees that bullying and | 
hectoring is the universal panacea and decides to become a lion-tamer as well. He : 
rushes into the cage, but apparently the art is not so easy as it looks, for the lions tear ° 
and devour him. And the fascinating wife of the lion-tamer is free to continue her ° 
love-affair with the call-boy of the circus. } 

English as She is Eaten is a delightful entertainment. Whether it would have the : 
same success in a larger theatre and on a larger stage is another matter. 


PUBLICATION 
THE ITALIAN COMEDY. By Pierre Louis Ducuartre. Harrap. 42s. 


DUCHARTRE’S monumental work on the Commedia dell ’Arte has been 
etranslated into English and published in the grand manner, with pictures, 
coloured and black and white, appendices, indices, bibliography, and all the trappings 
which make a highly superior production, by Messrs. Harrap. The translation is ably 
done by Mr. Randolph T. Weaver. What M. Duchartre does not know about the 
Italian Comedy could be printed in large type on the back of a stamp, and in his 
book he goes into the matter very thoroughly. He starts with pre-Plautine comedy in 
the ancient city of Atella in the Roman Campagna and traces the line of descent to the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. He deals with the technique, the ‘‘ props,” the 
scenery, the scenarios, the staging ; he gives a full acount of the famous mediaeval 
troupes of Italy and France, the gradual infiltration of French influence and the later 
revival of Italian influence, and then he takes each of the world-famous characters in — 
turn and tells us pretty nearly all there is to know about each. Harlequin, Brighella 
the Intriguer, Pantaloon, the Doctor, Pulcinella, the Captain, Pedrolino and the | 


rest of them are all fully discussed, and fully illustrated. It is indeed a monumental 
work. 


& 
FORTHCOMING PRODUCTIONS 4 
The first half of April is going to be very busy. On April rst, the Co-Optimists 
begin a season at the Hippodrome and Sir Nigel Playfair produces Out of the Blue 
an adaptation of the Viennese Das Blaue vom Himmel. On April 2nd Mr. Edgar 
Wallace’s new play, On the Spot, appears at Wyndham’s with Mr. Charles Laughton. 
On April gth the Arts Theatre produces Mr.Miles Mander’s It’s a Pity about Humanity, 
and a new flood of war plays is to be let loose during the month, including B. 7. One, — 
es Macgill’s Suspense, and an adaptation of Maurice Rostand’s L’Homme que fai 
: . ‘ 


A. G. MACDONELL ~ 
i 
: 
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_ THE BACCHAE. By Euripipes. The New Theatre, Cambridge. 


ow ‘HE least enlightened of us have heard of the riddle of the Bacchae. Many indeed 


have come to associate the play almost as much with the names of Verrall and 


_ Murray and Norwood as with that of the man who wrote it, and we mostly prefer drama 


that is not smothered under a fog of theories. The choice of the Bacchae, therefore, for 
_ presentation at Cambridge seemed bold, not to say rash. We owe the more gratitude to 


Mr. Sheppard and his colleagues for giving us a performance in which the plain man 


__ was scarcely conscious of problems at all. It was a reminder that the most illuminating 
_ thing to do with a play is to act it. The mind was possessed with something better than 


puzzles, with the beauty of verse and music, the pity and terror of the drama. For 
indeed it was astonishingly well done : a man may spend quite a lot of superlatives on 


3 it without fear of excess. What counts for most, the diction was uniformly excellent. 
_ Anyone who had read the play could follow it quite as easily as he would usually 
_ follow Shakespeare in a London theatre. 


ti oO) nae Se ines 8 


Weak points there were, of course. Probably no Greek tragedy has been staged in 
a modern theatre without the chorus coming in for some unfavourable criticism. 
This chorus did its work excellently, and the rush to the door of Dionysus’s prison was 
one of the best things in the play. But the make-up was not good: a Mongol appear- 


_ ance, we are told, was aimed at, and hardly achieved : the result was a libel on Cam- 
_ bridge undergraduates. Nor were their dresses good: if they were meant to be un- 
_ pleasing, they succeeded; and apparently the skirts had to be worn inside out. 


As for the music, it was a stroke of genius to think of Euripides and Handel as mutually 


_ reconcilable, and not less to perform, as Mr. Dennis Arundell did, the astonishing 


tour de force of reconciling them. If the fusion was not perfect, at least it provided far 
more beautiful music than we have had any reason to associate with Greek tragedies 
in the past. Yet it was hardly dramatic and scarcely for a moment rose into passion ; 
it was generally slow, and nearly always soft. But the ceaseless ripple of melody from 
a more than competent orchestra, under Mr. Bernhard Ord, was sheer delight. In 
particular there came ravishing strains from the oboe : it was only afterwards that we 
looked at the programme and found the name of the player to be Leon Goossens, 


no less. The actors were such a level team that it is impossible to speak of one and 


not speak of all. Dionysus (Mr. A. B. Cohen) was a beautiful figure, full of quiet 
dignity : in his most devilish moments he preserved the look of Mr. Wells’s angel, 
and seemed the more devilish thereby. The declamation of Pentheus (Mr. L. P. 
Wilkinson) was full if force and fire, and he carried off the perilous disguise scene 
very well indeed. Both the long narratives were splendidly given, the one by Mr. 
C. M. Harrison, the other by Mr. A. G. Champernowne. No one spoke his verse 
better than Teiresias (Mr. W. E. Philip). The truly tragic figure of Agave (Mr. 
A. J. Hunt) gave one the authentic thrill. Lastly, Cadmus (Mr. F. Warre-Corn- 
ish). He had a very difficult part to play. When he started his senile, brainstruck 


_ gambol, for a moment one was tempted to laugh, and then felt ashamed, as if one 
had nearly laughed at an old man knocked down and hurt in the street. And when 


he appeared again, after the blow had fallen, his gentleness and pitifulness made him 
the most moving figure in the play. With the actors we must certainly include the 


_ principal tenor (Mr. E. E. Lewis), whose exquisite singing must have made the lot 
of his fellows rather unenviable. Had we two crowns to award, the first would go, of 


course, to Mr. Sheppard, the second we should gratefully bestow on Mr. Lewis. 
A. L. IRVINE 
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MUSIC 


HE most interesting musical experiences of the past month or so have been: 
provided, as we have almost learned to expect, by the B.B.C. and by Mr. 
Anthony Bernard : I mean, from the first, performances of the Toch Pzano 
Concerto, of Fagade, of Les Noces, Le Chant du Rossignol, Rugby & Bolero, 
and from the second the delicious bird’s eye view of Italian Music, and unforgettable 
performances of the Ravel Chansons Hebraiques and a number of other delicacies 
produced at the concerts of the New English Music Society. 

The Toch Concerto is one of the most interesting pieces of modern music that have : 
been heard in England for some time : Toch was hailed by the programme as one of 
the champions of the New Counterpoint : but he is more than that, as his Concerto ) 
showed: he is a genuinely inspired and sincere musician with a fertile and well- - 
balanced mind. The motto of the Concerto might be “‘ more and better noises,” for ° 
there is in it a large number of quite novel and successful orchestral effects, all set : 
in their appropriate places: the instrumentation is extremely good. ‘Toch knows ; 
how to write for his instruments each in its most telling register: and divides them . 
so skilfully that in his fortissimos each “‘ tells” and the result is not an indiscriminate : 
blare, but a brilliant and musical noise. If this is what is meant by the New Counter- . 
point, let us have more of it. Mr. Walter Frey played the pleasantly pianistic piano- 
forte part with prudence and energy and Herr Scherchen conducted with his custom- 
ary excellent ideas of rhythm. We understand that the Concerto in Germany is | 
beginning to rival the Schumann Concerto in the public favour ! If that is so, let 
us hope that the public taste in England will not be slow in demanding an encore. At 
the same concert we had a performance of the Reger Variations and Fugue, on the 
opening theme of Mozart’s Piano Sonata in A major. 'This work also demands to be 
heard again ; it is one of Reger’s most successful compositions, and except perhaps for 
the overlong last variation shows little trace of the Teutonic heaviness and prolixity 
which oppresses much of the work of Reger and his German contemporaries. Per- 
haps Herr Scherchen and his orchestra were somewhat tired by that time, but it 
seemed to me that he might have made more thrilling the magnificent entry of the 
brass with the initial theme, just before the end of the Fugue. He also gave us a per- 
formance of the Beethoven Symphony VII which was very pleasant to listen to ; though 
I felt he had not quite mastered the balance of his English orchestra so as to do 
justice to the lovely slow movement : the oboes of the B.B.C. orchestra always appear 
over-acid in tone, and it may have been that which disturbed the flow of the second 
movement, never easy to conduct owing to the short sections of which it is 
composed. 

M. Ansermet’s visits are seldom uninteresting: he understands very well how 
thrilling modern music is, and also how new old music can be made to sound in the 
proper hands. His performance of Honegger’s Rugby showed to the full how exciting 
and how full of vitality this is: the public may dislike the cacophony of it, but i 
cannot fail to realise the elemental energy that drives through it. I do not believe 
it is a work of great lasting appeal : certain sections of it, notably those that so much 
resemble Stravinsky’s Apollo, suffer from Honegger’s brusqueness of orchestration: 
perhaps in the operetta after the form of Mozart which he is now said to be writing he 
will have learnt from Ravel, Stravinsky, Respighi and others of the present-day orches- 
tral wizards. It was a great pleasure to hear again Stravinsky’s Chant du Rossignol, if 
only for the astonishing brilliance of the orchestration: but this particular wor 
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suffers more than most of Stravinsky’s from its divorce from Matisse’s décor and 
Markova’s dancing. Quite the contrary appeared at the B.B.C. Concert at the Central 
Hall under the same conductor when Les Noces was given. This, the last of Stravin- 
sky’s typically Russian works, was thrilling from beginning to end—particularly the 
end with the astonishing effect of pianos and bells all striking the octaves of D with 
a C sharp in the middle. At this particular performance the echo blurred the rapid 
lines of the music too much, but to hear Les Noces is always an experience that one 
can wish repeated. Also was played Popoft’s Septet, an amazingly chaotic work, a 
perfect storm of shrieks and screams from the long-suffering wind-instruments : of 
this the less said the better, since one hearing has probably killed it. At the beginning 
of the programme we had the Viraldi Concerto for four violins and light orchestral 
accompaniment, and the very similar Bach Concerto for the four harpsichords, played, 
and well played, on four pianos by a very intelligent team. I hope we may soon have a 
chance of hearing the Three-Clavier Concerto, which is even more lovely and more 
typical of Bach, played under similar conditions. 

Mr. William Walton has had a fair innings lately, and has justified himself both in 
the very pleasant Sinfonia Concertante of which a well-considered performance was 
given under Mr. Leslie Heward with Mr. Hely Hutchinson at the piano at the 
Queen’s Hall, and in the brilliantly witty Fagade music which was given at the Central 
Hall. 

Fagade is more than witty: itis really funny. Miss Edith Sitwell and Mr. Con- 
stant Lambert united successfully in suggesting the many pleasant and amusing ideas 
contained in the words, reciting them through their megaphones behind a painted 
curtain ; while the orchestra, under Mr. Heward, that able and sympathetic conduc- 
tor provided the broad humour of the entertainment. It does very great credit to 
Mr. Walton that he should not only have provided first-class music which fits the 
rhythms and temperament of the words like a glove, but that he should also have pro- 
duced really sincere music without losing himself in the many parodies with which 
he enlivens it. 

Sir Oswald Stoll really ought to give it a run at the Coliseum: surely the great 
British public would clasp to its warm heart the polka, the galop and the music hall 
tune, and most of them would be able to laugh at the ludicrous reminiscence of 
William Tell. It is one of those entertainments which are distrusted by a large 
public from having been labelled “ highbrow.” If it were put on the music hall stage 
as a simple entertainment, it would have a sure success from those people who 
“‘ don’t care for modern painting,” but like Mr. Whistler’s posters, and who would 
feel shy of Franceschini and Magnasco if they were not hung in the Italian Exhibition. 
The first half of this evening was devoted to some very drab songs and a pianoforte 
ballade of Mr. John Ireland. After his Sonatina which was quite rightly chosen for the 
International Music Festival one had hoped for better things than this. Mr. Ireland 
seems so intent on producing soothing noises out of the piano that his harmonic 
progressions become commonplace, the element of surprise so essential to any work 
of art is completely lacking and only the most undistinguished emotions are evoked. 
If he would only bother less about the harmonic implications and overtones of the 
instrument and concentrate more on the balance and design of his work, one cannot 
help feeling that his inspiration would not desert him in this deplorable way. Mr. 
George Parker sang, and did his best with the songs : unfortunately his voice seemed 
a trifle unsteady ; it vibrated round the note he was singing to an extent which would 
have seriously upset the microphone if it had been a soprano singing : and this rather 


added to the general woolly effect. These were followed by Mr. Constant Lambert’s 


, 
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Sonata, which was given a very able rendering by Mr. Angus Morrison. Unfortunately 
it does not improve on a second hearing. Mr. Lambert suffers from the reverse instincts 
to Mr. Ireland as regards the pianoforte, which he orders to be belaboured unceasing- 
ly: the work is, I should imagine, impossible to play without a liberal use of the 
sustaining pedal, which ruins the effect. The clear-cut, jazzy rhythms have some 
merit, but I fear I can produce little sympathy for its harmonic idiom which is thick 
and has already been generally discarded by living writers as untractable : the effect is 
more one of misdirected brutality than of energy or vitality, and one’s ears get bored 
with the din. Let us hope Mr. Lambert will soon produce something of more the 
calibre of his excellent Rio Grande. 

The first performance of Bolero under Frank Bridge at the Queen’s Hall was a 
most exciting experience and a great success: it is a simple work: a long Spanish 
tune with a continuous two-bar rhythm played on kettle drums: the tune is played 
first pianissimo on a flute, and the other instruments including piccolos, a saxophone 
and an oboe d’amore join in one by one and then go to form the accompaniment in 
an astounding crescendo that lasts for something like 15 minutes: the orchestration 
is brilliant and witty; one point was, however, lost at this performance, for the 
trombone player seemed unable to make the ridiculous glissando in his entry which 
is an outstanding joke in the work. Ravel, if I remember, takes it a trifle slower: he 
calls it “‘ a new art form—a theme and variations without the variations ! ” 

Of the Italian Music at the Royal Academy and at Queen’s Hall it is impossible to 
speak at length: for those that could obtain seats it was a real revelation : music as 
early as the fifteenth century sounded perfectly fresh and was often and intentionally 
amusing. Mr. Bernard obtained some very fine performances: he succeeded 
in toning down his modern orchestra and singers to obtain a lovely and appropriate 
balance of sound. Among the soloists Mme. Oda Slobodskaya gave some magnificent 
interpretations : she has really musical instinct and a splendid style and finish ; she 
sang particularly well in Rossi’s Orfeo cantata with cembalo and strings (repeated at 
the Queen’s Hall). A new harpsichordist, M. Gerlin, a pupil of Mme. Landowska, 
also made his first appearance : his playing is adequate without being inspired ; it is 


perhaps a pity that he elected to play two Scarlatti Sonatas which sound, by accident, © 


at least as well on the piano as on the harpsichord. Mr. Bernard also paid tribute to 


La Nascita di Venere in Respighi’s cleverly orchestrated Trittico Botticelliano. The — 


three concerts were a magnificent and entirely successful enterprise, necessitating 
endless research in reviving works which were principally in manuscript. 
Mr. Bernard has also given us some very remarkable revivals and some new works 


at the New English Music Society. Miss Madeleine Grey at her first English appear- — 
ance sang most movingly in Ravel’s Chansons Hebraiques and some well-arranged — 


Languedoc Folk Songs. We also heard Dibdin’s very vital and rollicking overture to 
the Ephesian Matron, rescued by Mr. Bernard and Mr. Gordon Jacob from its tomb in 


the British Museum : it is time more was heard of this great Englishman who has — 


at a rate enriched our national repertoire with The British Grenadiers and Tom 
Bowling. 
VERE PILKINGTON 
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BROADCASTING 
1930: The First Quarter 


HIS year has already proved one of technical triumph for the B.B.C. On 

New Year’s Eve they eavesdropped to all Europe and obtained by the virtue 

of the hour the credit for a pseudo-experiment with Time. There followed 

an important concert relay, the experimental transmissions on the new wave 
lengths, and the world-broadcast of His Majesty’s finely delivered speech at the 
opening of the Naval Conference. It was unfortunate that “ Radio Week ” should 
have thrust its foolish head up at a moment of such achievement, for it gave-the im- 
pression that an extra-special boost had failed to fulfil expectation. Even if the 
programmes had been any better than usual—which they weren’t—these barometrical 
stunts are bad radio. 

People who collect things commonly do so for exceptional reasons ; and he who 
owns a wireless set regards the foreign station like some butterfly to be caught and 
pinned down—vastly more for the sake of catching and pinning than for the aesthetic 
reward of the pursuit. The singular bathos attending the New Year’s Eve transmis- 
sions from the European stations is fairly typical. The B.B.C. should have realised 
that this ingenious experiment rested really less on its technical success than on the 
quality of the matter to be heard. Cologne and Holland were interesting ; but for 
the rest it was simply fatuous to slip from station to station only to hear what might 
well have been the identical dance band. The listener can do that for himself any night 
of the week. Such an experiment could have been worth making only if the Continental 
stations had agreed on their side to think ingeniously. The elementary theory of the 
radio is not difficult : it was obvious from the first that music and news and lectures 
could be broadcast. It was at that point that ingenuity was called for; and it is at 
that point that too many Continental stations have been content to halt. They indeed 
discourse most eloquent music: that was to be expected. But, outside Germany, 
radio-drama is largely borrowed—which impedes local development—and is too 
often merely a transported stage success, while the ‘‘ Talks ” in some countries have 
not yet grown beyond the limits of the university extension lecture. It is important 
to add that advertising on the wireless is creeping into Europe. Voices in the night 
first in French and then in English will assure the world that the Hotel is the 
biggest and best, and its band, which you have just heard, the most expensive and 
remarkable. In America this pest has so grown that almost every programme is 
presented “‘ on behalf of ”” some potted meat or patent pill factory. Even the time- 
signal is actually given on “ Messrs. Hiram Tonks patent timepiece.” . . . Let 
them—and let us—look to it. That way disaster lies : for besides the indignity of the 
whole proceeding, the entertainment is increasingly sacrificed to the advertisement. 

Looking through the talks delivered during the same complete week by over 30 
stations in Europe one is struck by the fact that the only titles which the B.B.C. would 
entertain as suitable are exclusively advertised by the Germanic as against the Latin 
stations. Rome and Madrid scarcely talk at all, and Paris lectures only “ on Science ” 
or ‘“‘on Photography ” or, with even more dismal memories of the school magic 
lantern, on “ Two Extremes of Civilization—Benares and Los Angeles.” Germany 
and the Scandinavian countries are far ahead, but even there there seems no sense 
of plan—the distinguishing feature of the British talks system. It would always 
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have been easy for the Talks department of the B.B.C. to have trundled on in the old 
ruts made by the first experimental programmes. On the contrary its resource and 
invention have been remarkable. 

In the Problems of Personal Liberty series, Mr. Gerald Barry and Mr. Siepmann, 
heavily disguised as seekers after Truth, have been questioning various experts upon 
their subject, selecting the kind of posers which might be expected to be foaming on 
the lips of the livid but impotent listener. This ingenious attempt to do something to- 
wards annihilating the ether has proved extremely interesting, though not entirely suc- 
cessful—for the listener now finds he has two people he wants to shout down and the 
speakers are hard put to it on their side to maintain the agreed attitude of expert and 
questioner. But the Department should experiment further. For instance: in a 
recent letter to the Morning Post Sir Arthur Conan Doyle complains of the intolerance 
and autocracy of the B.B.C. in placing an embargo on discussions upon Spiritualism 
and other such controversial subjects. To many people Professor Laski’s theories of 
property are offensive, but that is no reason for suppressing his point of view. Why 
should not psychic research and other misunderstood causes be similarly allowed to 
state their case before a public examiner ? 

The New Year marked the inauguration of the B.B.C. Repertory Company— 
which, economically, is probably well-advised. Whether the repetition of the same 
voices in the different plays may not ultimately prove tiresome will be seen later. It 
will certainly give more point to the listener’s protest (he makes it as well as the actor) 
against the capricious suppression of artists’ names. The official argument that “a 
disembodied voice ” needs no identification is extremely specious : the actor is just 
as interesting to the listener as the ‘‘ disembodied ” author or producer. 

Much has been written on the independence of radio drama: yet ultimately it 
must adhere to certain established canons of the theatre. Technique may develop 
along what lines it will—but if it is to be applied to matter which has not the stuff 
of drama in it that play will fail for precisely the same reason as it would fail in the 
theatre. The which basic point one might have taken for granted, were it not for the 
fact that critics of radio drama are constantly blathering about the necessity of an 
absolute break from the traditions of dramatic construction ; and if it were not also 
true in practice that broadcast plays are often adapted from stories with so wide a 
scope that they can be made intelligible only by explanations and preludes and pro- — 
logues. It is a cardinal maxim of the stage that a plot or a character must explain it- _ 
self, and that any play containing long explanations of what happened before the © 
curtain went up or between the acts, is ill-conceived and a bore. A fortiori is it a 
bore when your wireless play is cluttered up by explanation, and announcer obbligato. — 

The Wrecker (Jan. 14 and 15)—extremely well done as it was—gave us drama by © 
proxy. It bore the stamp of being somebody’s narrative: interest in the drama . 
being described was therefore throughout subordinated to curiosity about the situa- 
tion likely to arise between the two men talking in the pub. But when the matter was all — 
cleared up there proved to be no dramatic clash between them at all: the play just 
stopped : we had been watching the wrong drama. The Wrecker, in short, was not 
rightly adapted ; the action was deliberately given at second-hand ; dramatically the 
novelist’s method should have been inverted. Huntingtower (Jan. 30) was also marred 
by a weight of prefatory explanation in prologue and prelude and infirm patches of { 
local colour. On the other hand, Tony Kytes, The Arch Deceiver (Jan. 24)—admittedly | 
easier because shorter—was a conscious effort to sustain these difficult ideals. And 
Masefield’s Philip the King (April 1 and 2) proves to be infinitely better suited to the 
studio than the stage. 
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By these standards Fulk of the Forest (March 12 and 14) adapted from Warwick 
Deeping’s novel, was definitely an unhappy retrogression : diffuse and finicking, 
held together throughout not only by interjected pseudo-beautiful word-pictures, 
_ but also by all the old long explanations—indicating the plain fact that the matter was 
_ too sprawling for the microphone to digest. The drama department have created a 
new art. But they can get no further now without better material. It is the radio- 
dramatist who is lacking : and he will doubtless continue to be conspicuous by his 
absence until the demand for his services postulates a happier financial valuation of 
their worth. 

As with the Continental talks, so with the drama : there is a marked line dividing the 
activities of Southern and Western Europe against those of Northern and Eastern 
Europe. Of some 20 plays and playlets. broadcast from the chief Continental stations 
in a given week, there were only four (saving our mathematics) done in the Latin 
countries. Prague and Stuttgart both produced three plays each. Outside Germany 
one recognized among the authors William Shakespeare (Stockholm), Lady Gregory 
(Paris), Jefferson Farjeon (Oslo) and Conrad (John Watt’s version of Typhoon : 
_ Stockholm). On March 25 an English version of Brigade Exchange was broadcast 
_ from the London station. It proved a very moving and important contribution to 
_ radio drama. Most German stations are experimenting in this way. But their 
_ technique has at least not so far outrun competition but that, in this test week, Langen- 
_ berg was driven to perform Lady Windermere’s Fan and Konigsberg The Circle— 
two imported stage plays as ill-suited as one could well imagine. 
5 While the Music Department (in the broadness of its mind) continues to purvey a 

great deal of antique material (how often have the Nell Gwyn and Henry VIII dances 
been heard lately ?) they have undoubtedly recognized a cardinal duty and performed 
_an honourable service to the new. The concerts of contemporary music are playing 
the same valuable part in musical thought as the debates and confessions of faith so 
extensively organized by the Talks Department. But there ought to be more of them. 
- Then such a piece as William Walton’s Fagade (which is not highbrow but virile and 
less eccentric than just) would not recieve tiresome little editorial notes in the papers 
warning the listeners of an extra-special oddity and provoking a false emotion for its 
reception. On March 3 because, presumably, the words were addressed to the visible 
audience in the hall, Miss Sitwell’s actual verses were completely lost to the micro- 
phone. That was a pity—but the rhythm and the sound of the voice remained as a 


_ solo instrument, magnificent and thrilling. 


The ‘Children’s Hour ’’ has been much improved. There yet remains some 
skittishness ; and the birthdays : Dora Dumpling of Shoeburyness, Maud Mogg of 
Nazeby. Might one suggest that the Director-General once more consider whether 
this be not a lingering, unhappy instance of that “ dangerous and fallacious policy 
- involving almost always an underestimate of the public’s intelligence and a continual 
lowering of standards ” the policy of giving “ the,public ” what it is alleged to want ? 


V. C. CLINTON-BADDELEY 
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FICTION 


RED WAGON. By Lapy ELEanor SiTH. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
INSECURITY. By Monica Ewer. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
TROUBADOUR. By Rupert Crort-Cooke. Chapman & Hall. 7s. 6d. 
THE NARROW WORLD. By PrisciLia JOHNSTON. Duckworth. 7s. 6d. 
THIS SIDE OF JORDAN. By Roark BraprorpD. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
THE TRIUMPHANT FOOTMAN. By EpitH Otivirr. Secker. 7s. 6d. 


ADY ELEANOR SMITH, in this first novel, has made a very big and praise- 
worthy attempt to do (in the publisher’s words) ‘“‘ the picaresque novel of the 
open road,” in the full-flavoured style of a biography. The life of one Joe Prince, 
from his childhood to his old age, first as a circus performer, then as proprietor, is the 
history we are told. The author has got down to her facts with immense care and 
deliberation ; the details of the life, in tent, caravan or circus, are all most circum- ~ 
stantial and convincing. One is certain that Joe Prince’s biographer studied and 
assimilated the conditions in which her hero lived till she was saturated in them, and 
could yield any amount of the right incidental flavour to give verisimilitude to the 
story. Nothing of that kind is lacking. The pages are packed with the conversations 
and terminology and events of the showman’s life. The only thing that is inadequate 
is the picture of the man. Though we follow Joe Prince, from the age of six to the 
age of sixty—through his training in the ring, his incarceration in an orphanage, his" 
job as odd man in Ronder’s circus, his first independent ‘ turn ” in Paris, his love- 
affairs, marriage and success as showman proprietor—we never come to know his 
inner life any better, at the end of the book, than we did in the glimpse we got of him 
in the prologue. Nothing has been added in all those packed pages, which tell of his 
rise to that position, to what we saw of him then. Everything needed has been added 
to our knowledge of what a showman’s life is like, and what an orphan of the circus- 
ring can go through; but nothing to the man himself. It all happens to him, not 
in him. This is a disappointment in an otherwise excellent book. With so much 
courage, industry and skill Lady Eleanor should combine an extra ingredient: the 
sympathetic substance which shows one human being to another, and makes them 
suffer the pangs of emotional disturbance in unison. ; 
Apart from this, the picture on the canvas is painted so carefully, and is so vivid and — 
informing, that no one could help enjoying the gain in personal experience they will 
get from it. All the same it is an extremely difficult book to quote from. In spite of — 
the wealth of detail no one incident stands out in the memory—there is no special © 
piece of word painting. It reminds one of Frith’s picture Derby Day: a tre-_ 
mendous scene of exact and meticulous detail, with no concentration upon any one 
object, and nowhere any transcendental touches. The best moments occur during Joe’s — 
childhood, when he is trained for the circus-ring by the selfish and designing pair who | 
took on the care of him when he was orphaned ; and again when he is removed to an 
appalling “ home,” reminiscent of Oliver Twist. The episode of his engagement in a 
Parisian circus, and his affair with the leading equestrienne, Rose, is very good. And the — 
account of his Romany wedding is most interesting and illuminating. 
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Another first novel is Insecurity, by Miss Monica Ewer. This novel is, again, in the 
nature of an historical account—this time of a woman journalist’s life in Fleet Street. 
And Miss Ewer has spared no pains in getting her scene correctly set. The details 
are always convincing, and the life, one feels, has been lived (either actually or in 
imagination) by the author before writing the book. The length of time over which the 
story runs is a short one, but the picture of the sort of life it sets out to expose is 
circumstantial and complete. Felicity Dark is the daughter of an adventurous, im- 
provident writer, who departs to America leaving her to fend for herself, With a few 
pounds in hand she goes to Ruth Trent, a school mistress, who is her only intimate 
friend, and proposes herself as a “ stable companion.” They join forces, and Felicity 
begins her search for work. She is, we soon see, a very gifted young woman : she ob- 
tains a position of sufficient means to live upon in an incredibly short time as a para- 
grapher and occasional reviewer until, eventually, she finds security as a reporter 
on a daily paper. But her nature is (like her father’s) to prefer the romance and spice 
of “ insecurity.” She cannot reconcile herself to becoming fixed in one career, and 
when she pulls off a success, with a play,—written in her spare time with surely less 
emotional strain in the accomplishment than was ever heard of before !—she gathers 

__ a lump sum together, chucks her job, and sets forth on an exploration of the rest of 

__ the world. Felicity intends to go alone, whether her chief, on the paper, with whom she 

is quite prepared to fall in love, likes it or not. How he takes her determination must 

- not be disclosed, as it is reserved for the very last page, and is a remarkably good 

- “curtain.” That he is in love with her, we surmise, in spite of his coolness; but 

_ whether he will ever admit it we are kept guessing to the end. She is far too well- 
controlled and self-sufficing to consider the possibility of sacrificing her own in- 
dividuality in order to fit herself to his ;_ she rules in the kingdom of herself. To her 

life would be nothing if it necessitated the absorbtion of herself in another for love’s 
sake ; she can love, not in the selfless manner of complete abandonment, but in a 
proud equality of existence beside the one she loves. 

Felicity’s character is full of charm and strength ; she is well seen by her creator 
and emotionally understood. Stephen Grainger, under whom she works, is a warped 
taciturn type, but he leaps into life in the short curt remarks he makes, and becomes a 
person one respects. Miss Ewer has betrayed great power in dealing with this rather 
thankless character. He lives because of his firm outline, like a figure in a wood-cut : 
the other characters in the book make a good but shadowy background. This 
account of Felicity’s reactions to her first “‘ first ” night, will give an idea of the under- 
standing that Miss Ewer brings to her following of Felicity’s thoughts : 

All these representatives of critical publicity filled the theatre with a spirit of competitive 
hate. On other nights it was just a cheerful place of entertainment, but on first nights 
cruelty prevailed. . . . She fought for her right to think against the theatre’s mass hysteria, 
the Press agent’s hypnosis, the glamour of theatrical personalities, and the disarming first 
night speech in which the worst of actors often showed themselves to be the best of men. 
She steeled herself against a sympathetic imagination which responded to their anxieties. 

_ She was instinctively on the side of the creative artists—with the author, the producer, 
the company. So much for them depended on the judgment of the public, and it was 
swayed by a hair’s breath. A slight mistake could bring the Gallery’s quick cruel laughter, 

a bad dinner would upset a critic. Let a cat walk across the stage, a member of the audience 

faint, the lights fuse, and all hope of serious criticism was gone. The thing became a 

“news story.” 

- And when Ruth tries to dissuade her from her project of adventure, Felicity 

replies : é 

“Oh, Ruth, darling, don’t be sensible . . . don’t lead me astray into the primrose 
paths of easy respectability.” 
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And another first novel is Troubadour, by Mr. Rupert Croft-Cooke. It is, certainly, , 
full of promise. The story is told with economy and verve ; it is also impregnated with , 
the sympathy of the author for his subject ; internal evidence has been the fount of his 
knowledge. A fresh young man, well-educated, a “‘ gentleman,” who is becoming a 
professional singer, meets in the underground the girl of his dreams. He meets with a 
kind response. The story goes on like a game of badminton—it is tossed from one 
side of the subject matter to the other. First chapter Manuel. Second chapter Rose. 
Third chapter Manuel. Fourth chapter Rose. And so on, to the end, which occurs 
in about four weeks. Manuel loves Rose idealistically, and Rose responds sweetly and 
willingly. Manuel’s father is a worldly-wise cynic whose counsels drive his son in the 
extreme opposite direction ; Rose’s mother is a retired libertine whose foul mouth 
and drunken life freeze her daughter into rigid self-control. But Manuel’s romantics 
capture her ; she yields: they plan to escape from the world. They will go forth to- 
gether, their rucksacks on their backs, as wandering minstrels, and tour the pleasant 
places of Europe. It all sounds very delightful and idyllic, and one half-hopes they 
will try it. Why not ? If it doesn’t last, no harm is done. Rose is too sensible to con- 
sent to marry out of her class ; and Manuel’s father will accept whatever happens with 
the same ironic pleasantry. However, Mr. Croft-Cooke will not even let them start. 
After a week-end together, preliminary to their starting forth on their adventure, 
Rose sees her lover in a new light. She feels degraded by his desire for her body, and 
decides not to yield to it. 

How much each of them is a product of their early environment we are left to decide 
for ourselves ; but the author tells us enough to leave us thinking ; and he never for 
one moment lets us lose our respect for the motives and intentions of his two unhappy 
innocents. They are both as pure and sweet as their love, but they cannot live up to 
it. The writing of this book is simple and honest. Mr. Croft-Cooke keeps well to the 
point throughout, and is never flustered or flamboyant. 

Miss Priscilla Johnston has written a book about life in a girls’ school that can rank 
with the best boys’ school-stories. She treats her girls as the miniature women they 
mostly are, and renders their conversation with ruthless truth. It is the first book of 
its kind I have seen that bears any trace of verisimilitude. Whether it is quite true, 
or all the truth, may be a matter of opinion ; but at least it bears the stamp of truth 
up to a point, and is quite free from that maddening atmosphere of imitation boy that 
pervades the usual girls’ stories. Miss Johnston’s school-girls talk like girls, instead of 
in the current slang of the popular “ school story,” thinned out and diluted to pass 
feminine lips. The book is a valiant effort, and Miss Johnston deserves all praise 
for having tackled so difficult a subject so well. : 

An amusing little tour-de-force is The Triumphant Footman, by Miss Edith Olivier, 
with a quite charming paper jacket and frontispiece by Mr. Rex Whistler. The days | 
are Victorian, the society Florentine, the characters English and Italian upper-class — 
society. Into their midst comes Alphonse. He is footman to the Lemaurs, a retired 
English captain and his wife. But he is possessed of a gift for impersonation, and in 
no time his gay insouciance has led him to take on the part of an expected “ lion ” 
at a soirée. ‘This leads him from one lie to another, till he is plunged to the hilt in 
plots and intrigues. But he wins through as one hopes he will. There is something 
in the quiet unassuming telling of this monstrous tale of imposture that reminds one 
of Lady into Fox. It has much the same kind of charm, and is deliciously readable. 


J. E. SARROWSMITH 
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LITERARY HISTORY AND CRITICISM 


THE STRICKEN DEER. By Davin Crcit. Constable. tos. 6d. 
JANE AUSTEN. By C. Linx.ater Tuompson. Horace Marshall. ros. 6d. 
EMILY BRONTE. By Cuartes Simpson. Country Life. 155. 


eas parsonages surrounded by orchards and elm trees, eighteenth- 
century vicarages where children looked out of the formal sash-windows on quiet 
lawns and a world remote from the England of Walpole, “ The Club ” and the great 
Whig lords, the England which Lord David Cecil suggests when he says : 

There is nothing more typical of the English eighteenth-century than an eighteenth- 


century Chinoiserie chair with all the flowering graces of Pekin tamed into the delicate 
regularity of Bath. 


The opening passages of his book deal with the teeming many-faceted life of the 
times. Beautifully and fastidiously written, it conveys to us in a few pages the whole 
spirit of the age. Then we are led away from the salons of Lord Chesterfield and the 


_ gardens of ‘“‘ Capability ” Brown to the quiet Hertfordshire rectory, where Cowper 


was born, one of the most distinguished and most unhappy of eighteenth-century 


poets. But it is the man, not the poet, in whom Lord David is primarily interested, 


the timid, lovable little man who wrote such charming letters on the common place 
happenings of his every-day life ; the religious fanatic haunted by the thought of his 
damnation, an obsession which rose four times into a crescendo of madness, each time 
assuming a subtly different form. Lord David describes these periods in all their 
pathetic gloom and anguish, yet he never alienates us from the man whose life he is 
telling us with such truth and such understanding. For unlike many biographers, he 
loves his hero ; and he makes us love that rather neglected poet, whose name we 
associate with scattered lines faintly echoing from our schooldays, a hymn-book 
opened at random in a country church. And even Lord David only quotes a few stanzas 
which have a direct bearing on the poet’s human experiences. How many of those who 
affect to be familiar with Cowper’s letters really are ? But after reading this book even 
the most ignorant will be eager to know more of Lady Hesketh, Lady Austen, the 
Unwins and the Throgmortons, from those letters, which he wrote in the green 
house at Olney, 
where as he sat through the placid hours all the troubles of his jangled nerves would 
dwindle to a green thought in a green shade. 


: And the biographer never loses sight Cf his period. On the doors of Cowper’s retreat 


se 
¢: 


_ the eighteenth-century hammers incessantly. As a hypersensitive young man haunted 
_ by the thought of damnation and the fear of failure in his examination he seeks con- 


solation among the mock Gothic ruins of Sandgate where the author imagines that 


- Perhaps Charles Fox a swarthy boy of fifteen was rambling at the same time—Charles 
Fox, reckless and light-hearted ; Cowper expectant only of despair. 


Lady Hesketh herself, what a typically eighteenth-century figure !—dominant, 
assertive, kind and full of commonsense, yet lacking Lady Austen’s scintillating, 
vivacious charm; so also Anna Austen who even when infatuated with Cowper still 
remains the eighteenth-century patron of the artist; the “ foaming ” Methodists and 
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the hysterical, unsympathetic Newton whom the biographer manages to show us in the | 
kindest of lights. Some of the most exquisite writing in this book is in the short sketch | 
of Newton’s life, that fantastic figure blown by conflicting winds to the most 
distant parts of the world, finally brought to rest at Olney under the banner of the 
Evangelicals. And, though the task is almost impossible, the author helps us to under- 
stand Evangelicalism, the eighteenth-century reactions from an orthodox but rather 
somnolent church. Cowper and Mary alone of that group stand out of their period, 
and the even tenor of their days flows on in Lord David’s smooth and melodious 
prose. Some of the few moments of happiness which Cowper enjoyed were when he 
and Mary wandered in the civilized wilderness of Weston Park : 
He had always liked Nature best slightly tamed and there was no moment of the year when 
the Wilderness was not beautiful to him. It was lovely on a sunny, breezy May morning, 
when the trees were in early leaf, grey willow and silvery poplar and glossy maple with 
guelder rose and laburnum and bending lilac flowering beneath them and violet and 
mezereon at their root, and the birds sang and the squirrels chattered and scampered, 
In anger insignificantly fierce ; 
or at the late end of a summer’s day when all was indistinct in the warm dusk, and the 
scents of evening were fresh in the air, exquisite summer evenings when Cowper and Mary 
loitered home to supper, contentedly weary, their arms full of honeysuckle, and the 
young moon going up the sky before them. But the Wilderness was lovely in winter too ; 
on calm, crystal mornings after snow, when Cowper’s figure slanted blue and grotesquely 
long across the glaring whiteness, and Mango leapt and rolled and buried his nose in the 
powdery cold and beneath the thick branches of the central avenue the moss was still 
green and it was so quiet that you could hear the bells of Clifton church now loud, now soft, 
away the other side of the valley ; or on winter afternoons when already at a quarter to 
four Cowper would gaze between the leafless boughs across the furrowed fields sparkling 
with frost to where on the horizon blazed the tremendous conflagration of sunset. 


More than a century has passed since Cowper’s death, and he has at last found a 
truly sympathetic biographer, one who possesses a peculiar insight into the 
workings of the sensitive mind of a poet. 

In 1775 at the time when Cowper was recovering from his second attack of mad- 
ness, the seventh child of the Rev. George Austen was born in a small Hampshire 
rectory. In the words of Lord David : . 


The eighteenth century lingering on into a new century flowered once more a late autum- 
nal blooming in the chaste talent of Jane Austen. 


Her novels breathe the mellowness, the clarity of the older century ; her model waa 
Miss Burney and not Madame de Stael, Bath and not Brighton was the centre of her 
world of fashion. Her youth was heralded by the French Revolution, she survived the 
epic of the Napoleonic wars; times moved turgidly beyond the precincts of the 
Steventon rectory, but the life of the county remained unchanged, and Miss Austen 
chose to write of the England which she knew to be eternal, the England with which 
we all are familiar ; the long-drawn-out country evenings, cards and port and ratafia_ 
biscuits ; draughty Assembly Rooms and nervous spinsters anxiously waiting for the - 
few eligible young men ; squires and parsons with large families keeping up appear- 
ances on inadequate incomes. Her life is told by Miss Thompson in three pages : 
she tells it to us herself in any of her novels. 7 
Miss ‘Thompson has given us a scholarly and painstaking survey of her work. She — 
quotes profusely rather tedious passages from the works of Miss Burney and Mrs. 
Radcliffe which had helped to influence the younger novelist. She reviews each mem-_ 
ber of the Austen family and concludes that one was the model for Edmund Ferrars, 
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_ the other for Elizabeth Bennet. Hardly a character escapes this modern passion for 


identification : 


Where each one tries to know the copied face 


_ Tefusing to give credit to any vestige of imagination on the part of the author. So 


much has been written, so much is known of Jane Austen ; she has too many lovers, 
too many who are familiar with every line of her writings. Miss Thompson has had to 
tread well-worn ground in the hope of finding an idea, a phrase or a word which 


: might have been overlooked, but alas, she has found nothing new. She can only join 


her voice to the chorus of appreciation. 


The mellow air of the eighteenth century had gone when Jane Austen died and it 
was the high wind of the Romantic Movement which whistled round Emily Bronté’s 


_ cradle ; the high wind still whistles in Mr. Simpson’s brain, eager, over-enthusiastic, 


so anxious to convey to us the rarefied atmosphere of the Bronté family and yet in 
spite of his labours never bringing us any nearer to a real understanding of what he 
calls “‘ the Sphinx of Literature.”’ Facts, hosts of facts he gives us, minute descrip- 
tions of the contents of Emily’s desk, facsimiles of her handwriting. Lovingly he 


_ has painted her favourite corners, spending cold days on the moor in order to illustrate 


The purple glow of heather 


_ over which Emily’s footsteps passed. One can forgive Mr. Simpson for not being a 
_ first-class artist when one pictures him with his easel on a windswept hillside 


On one of those dark, cloudy days, 
That sometimes come in summers blaze: 


And one is grateful to him for having laid stress on the importance of the Gondal 


a 
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cycle as being the source of inspiration for Wuthering Heights—the childish romance 
of the imaginary Gondal Kingdom which found an echo in her poems culminating in 


Light Up Thy Halls till it finally burst its boundaries and entered into the cold stark 


light of Wuthering Heights. But what can Mr. Simpson or any of us know of Emily 
Bronté ? even Charlotte never understood her. The Gondal kings and queens might 


have known her, Catherine Earnshaw and Catherine Linton might have sympathised 


_ with her, even Heathcliff might have loved her. But all we can know is what we choose 
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to read between the lines of Wuthering Heights, the fragments of herself which she 


chooses to give us in her astonishing poems. The high wind of the Romantic Movement 
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" rises in a storm and Heathcliff emerges, Emily Bronté’s creation which she has handed 


¥ 


down to posterity; the ideal of those female novelists who delight thousands of 
readers by their depiction of hard iron-grey, hundred-per-cent he-men. Would Miss 
Dell have the power to wring hearts during tedious railway journeys if Emily Bronté 


hadn’t dreamt of Heathcliff in the vicarage at Haworth? But her genius, that strange, 


_ remote quality which she transmitted to her characters, that quality which transformed 


ve 
a 
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‘Heathcliff from a mere brute into a creature of supernatural force could only have 
__ been conceived by Emily Bronté stepping out of her Gondal fairy kingdom. 


JOAN HASLIP 
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BYRON. By Anpré Maurots. Translated by Hamish Mixes. Cape. 12s. 6d. 
WEETMAN PEARSON, FIRST VISCOUNT COWDRAY. By J. A. SPENDER. . 


Cassell. 215. 


THEATRE STREET : THE REMINISCENCES OF TAMARA KARSAVINA. , 
With a foreword by J. M. Barrie. Heinemann. 25s. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF PRESIDENT COOLIDGE. Chatto and Windus. , 
10s. 6d. 


EARL BEATTY. By Lt.-Commander Grorrrey Rawson, R.N. Jarrolds. 12s. 6d. 


MEMOIRS OF THE COMTE DE GRAMMONT. By ANtTHoNny HAMILTON. 
Translated by PETER QUENNELL. Routledge. 15s. 


T would be putting it too strongly to say that the Maurois Byron has had a mixed | 

reception ; but in the general chorus of praise that one expected to hear, it is a fact 
that there have been a few discordant notes. In France they have even gone so far as 
to accuse M. Maurois of plagiarism ; and an English critic has unkindly remarked 
that ‘‘ with a little more interest in Byron and a little less in his own explanations and 
interpretations M. Maurois would have written a book of permanent value.” On the 
other hand, the book has been hailed as “‘ the best biography of Byron yet written,” asa 
literary masterpiece ; and one writer has not hesitated to claim that, such is its fullness 
and accuracy, that “‘ even as a work of reference it will prove invaluable.” 

I may as well begin, therefore, by stating my own impression, on a first reading, 
that this is a very fine example of the modern school of biography. But just because 
it is so very modern it has obvious defects as “‘ a work of reference.” There is no more 
controversial figure in all history than Lord Byron’s ; any account of his life must 
cross much marshy ground, where there is a conflict of evidence, and where the 
biographer needs to tread delicately along a narrow path of more or less solid, authenti- 
cated fact. This M. Maurois does, with the firmness and certainty we should expect 
of him. But he offers no guide to us, his humble followers. Even during that difficult 
period of the early days of Byron’s married life, when he so shamefully ill-used his 
unfortunate little wife—though to what extent we shall never exactly know—M. 
Maurois does not once pause to take his reader into his confidence and explain why 
he has accepted this statement or rejected that. It is, of course, against his system— 
which is based upon the theory that the public are always bored or terrified by foot- 
notes, and will never take a sufficiently intelligent interest in the subject to wish to 
follow up the author’s statements. But even the breeziest British exponents of this 
modern method are freer with their references to authorities than is M. Maurois. Iti 
true that there is a list of general authorities for each chapter—tucked carefully — 
away at the back of the book, so that it may not scare the modern reader—but that i 
all. On any particular point in dispute, you must find the references yourself. Per- 
haps the best plan would be to turn back to the despised Thomas Moore, his Life and 
Works of Lord Byron, 1833, and there, if the episode in question is not too impropet | 
for inclusion—a big “ if ”, I admit—you will find your authorities clearly stated, wit 
the reasons for discriminating among them. That is what J call a book of reference 
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It is not surprising that there are so many books about Byron ; it is surprising that 
there are so few. Most poets have led hum-drum lives, content with their poetry. 


It was Byron’s consuming desire to express himself not only in his poetry but in his 
life. He wrote : 


The great object of life is sensation—to feel that we exist, even though in pain. It is 
this “ craving void” which drives us to gaming—to battle—to travel—to intemperate, 
but keenly felt, pursuits of any description, whose principal attraction is the agitation 
inseparable from their accomplishment. 


And it was because he lived so dangerously and furiously that his life is more inter- 
esting than the lives of many greater poets. It is also the reason why he was frequently 
so ridiculous, or merely disgusting—“ so prime, so swell, so nutty, and so knowing,” 
as he himself wrote in Don Juan. “ How long will Lord Byron persevere in his present 
diet ? ” asked someone, at the time when the poet-peer was going about London as 
pale as a sheet, eating only mashed potatoes and vinegar, and refusing wine. ‘“ Just 
as long as you continue to notice it,” answered his friend, Hobhouse. As for his in- 
cestuous (how he revelled in that word !) connection with his half-sister, it is doubtful 
whether he would ever have committed the crime if he had known what a lenient view 
posterity would take of it. M. Maurois simply cannot see where the “‘ crime ” comes 
in ; after all he had “ hardly seen ” the girl before he met her in 1813 and fell in love 
with her. So it is purely a question of propinquity ! But it does not do to inquire too 
closely into modern ideas about sexual offences. Anyhow Byron did everything 
wrong, and nearly everybody continued to like him : like Don Juan, he had “ a sort of 

winning way.”’ M. Maurois explains a great deal of it by pointing to his Puritan up- 
bringing : . 

It is always interesting to observe, in the course of a life, the gradual formation of the 
stony strata which, hardened by time, will shape and limit a man’s character. On the an- 
cestral basis of Gordon violence and Byron sensuality, there had been laid a physical 
deposit, in an infirmity inspiring hatred of the world and a beauty giving the means of 
avenging himself. On the gloomy and narrow religion taught by his first Scottish masters 
there had been superimposed, but without destroying the first, the Voltairean desire of the 
Cambridge undergraduates, and on the ingenuous sentimentalism of adolescence a strongly 
ironical humour. 


You may agree with that or not, but it is, at any rate, good food for thought. As to 
Byron’s more resounding extravagances : 


Lady Melbourne professed a systematic libertinism which Byron admired and strove to 

imitate ; but he never entirely attained it; there was a streak of tenderness in him that 

remained vulnerable to the slightest touch. But just because this hard philosophy was 

Z secretly beyond his reach, he felt an almost cringing respect for the men, and even more for 
the women, who had made it their rule of life. 


_ And so on—explaining Byron. It is most ingeniously and persuasively done. It will 
convey more of Byron to most readers than any previous “ life.’” And the more you 
test it, the more you find that there is good authority for everything it says. If it is 
not quite so clear cut and convincing as Miss Ethel Colburn Mayne’s recent study of 
_ Lady Byron, we remember that it has an infinitely more complicated subject. 

As for the translation, it is so good that you forget altogether that it is one, and 

catch yourself admiring M. Maurois’s admirable English prose. I have always been 
doubtful as to whether this is really the ideal to aim at in translation—whether we 
should not be allowed some hint here and there of the original language (though it 
: 


may seem clumsy and unnatural in the new one) just to remind us that the book is 
2 ee 
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really French. Anyhow, no one tries to do that now. Mr. Hamish Miles has written 
a new book ; and, in some ways a better one than M. Maurois’s, for he has gone to 
the original Byron for every quotation, and has given it very often at greater length 
than in the French. His translation is a notable achievement. 

It is not often that the biography of a successful business man is illuminating, or 
even worth reading. But then it is not often that anyone like Mr. J. A. Spender 
undertakes the writing of such a book. Mr. Spender himself may have started 
with some misgivings, but he found his task ‘“‘ a continuous revelation of the power, 
_ energy and intellectual grasp which one man of high ability may bring to the ad- 
vancement of the material civilisation of the world.” He infects us with that enthusi- 
asm. Having been concerned most of his life with the ‘‘ imponderables,” he now 
discovers the importance of bridges, railways, tunnels, which were Weetman Pearson’s 
chief concern, and he makes the very best of the subject. There are one or two inter- 
esting chapters on politics, in which we get the story of Weetman Pearson’s entry into 
Parliament, his work at the Air Board during the War, his sudden dismissal from that 
post (a curious incident, never quite explained), and his connection with the Westmin- 
ster Gazette and disagreement with his present biographer as to the future of that 
paper. 

Mme. Karsavina, the dancer, Mr. Calvin Coolidge, the former President of the 
United States, and Earl Beatty, make an apparently ill-assorted trio to finish up with. 
As a matter of fact the first is the best book of the three. Mme. Karsavina has written 


these autobiographical notes herself, from memory (she must have a remarkably 


good one), and is the more to be congratulated since she knew not a word of English 
ten years ago. Mr. Hugh Walpole was her English professor and deserves his share 
of the credit. The book is not only well written, but contains an extremely interesting 
account of the methods of training adopted in the Russian ballet before theWar. Mr. 
Calvin Coolidge is well-known to be a man of few words, and certainly this so-called 
autobiography is as brief and businesslike as any I have met with. In fact it tells us hard- 
ly anything at all—except the bare details of his career. Lieut-Commander Rawson 


has written a good popular account of the career of Admiral Earl Beatty, in which- 


events of naval history are treated with care and discretion. The North Sea battles of 
the Great War are fully described, with clever little sketch-maps and a number of 
interesting photographs as illustrations. The book has been written ‘‘ without the 
knowledge or authority of Lord Beatty,” but the “‘ personal element ” is not unduly 
emphasised and I can hardly imagine that the victim will object. They might have 
shown pictures of him in the nursery ! 

Finally it would be a mistake to overlook Mr. Peter Quennell’s new translation of de 
Grammont. It was badly needed, for none of the eighteenth-century translations was 
really satisfactory. This one is. 


CLENNELL WILKINSON 
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POLITICS AND ECONOMICS 


HOW BRITAIN IS GOVERNED. By Ramsay Murr. Constable. 12s. 6d. 
STRESEMANN. By Rupotr OLDEN. Translated by R. T. Clark. Methuen. ros. 6d. 


SOCIAL AND POLITICAL IDEAS OF SOME GREAT FRENCH 
THINKERS OF THE AGE OF REASON. Edited by Proressor F. J. C. 
HEARNSHAW. Harrap. 7s. 6d. 


THE COMMUNIST MANIFESTO OF KARL MARX AND FREDERICK 
INGELS. Edited by Professor D. RyazaNorr. Translated by EDEN and CEDAR 
PauL. Martin Lawrence. 1535. 


CASTE IN INDIA. By Emme Senart. Translated by Sir E. Denison Ross, C.LE. 
Methuen. 8s. 6d. 


Mi RAMSAY MUIR has written a very considetable book indeed—perhaps 
the most considerable upon its subject that has appeared for two decades. He 
has attempted nothing less than to do for our generation what Walter Bagehot sixty- 
three years ago did for his—to pierce behind the forms of the working British con- 
stitution and put on record its substance ; a substance which has changed since 
Bagehot’s day to an extent startlingly greater than any of the ordinary text-books 
_ make one appreciate. If in some ways Mr. Muir’s result falls short of his predecessor’s, 
_ the fault is not all in the author, but partly in the time. For half the charm of Bagehot is 
his delightful optimism. In 1867 Great Britain was the envy of progressive Europe. 
Her lead over all competitors, alike in politics and in trade, was much longer than it is 
easy for us now to realise. Then, if ever in her history, she was the greatest nation in 
the world. And Bagehot’s business was, not to pick holes in her constitution or 
suggest improvements, but rather to reveal how it came that this intricate machinery 
—which many other nations had tried to copy, and none had copied with success— 
did in fact work out to such universally admired results. 
Alas, how different our outlook now ! Mr. Muir’s task is to probe the secret work- 
_ ings, not of success, but of failure. He has to explain what is wrong—why Parliament 
has lost its old prestige, why most electors have grown so indifferent to both their 
privileges and their responsibilities, why politics take such a back seat in the Press and 
_ inconversation, why elections have become such a gamble, why party ties in Parliament 
_ have become so tight, why the State’s control over its bureaucracy has become so loose, 
_ how the Cabinet has acquired its modern dictatorship over legislation and finance as 
_ well as over patronage and administration, why it cannot possibly fulfil half the tasks 
_ that it has arrogated to itself, where the most serious gaps in liaison or in co-ordination 
- occur—in short, why British affairs have drifted into such a generally acknowledged 
mess. And having diagnosed grave diseases no doctor can shirk considering remedies. 
Thus Mr. Muir’s book, besides being a scientific analysis of what is, becomes inevitab- - 
ly and at last almost predominantly a plea for what—in his judgment—ought to be. 
_ Here one cannot help recalling that he is a politician as well as a student, and that though 
~ jt is not long since he held history professorships at Liverpool and Manchester Universi- 
_ ties, at the moment he is chairman of the Liberal Party’s central organising committee. 
Yet I think a fair judge would acquit his book of being tarred with party to any really 
- damaging extent. Rather it may be that his practical experiences have helped 
him to avoid mere donnishness, and benefited his descriptions of political pheno- 
mena much as Gibbon claimed that his own battle-descriptions were benefited by his 
experiences in the Hampshire militia. 
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Over against the fable that Parliament is supreme, Mr. Muir exhibits the enormous 
and unwieldy supremacy of ‘“ the Government,” with the progressive decline of the 
House of Commons towards a status like that of the Electoral College in America. 
Much of the Government’s power has always existed—originally in the King’s 
personal hands, and thence by gradual transfer to the Prime Muinister’s. But, in 
Burke’s phrase, ours should be a “‘ mixed ” system. Alongside the Government there 
should be “ controls on the part of the people ” ; and this term “ controls ”, which is _ 
Burke’s for the Houses of Parliament, still best expresses, as Mr. Muir thinks, their 
proper function. His central thesis is that the control which falls to be exercised by 
the House of Commons has been broken down, chiefly, by a single chain of causes ; 
the first link in which is the too machine-like working of the party system, and the last 
(as you trace them backward) the device of single-ballot elections in single-member 
constituencies. So while he has interesting chapters on such subsidiary matters as the 
composition of the Cabinet, the procedure of the House of Commons, the problem 
of a Second Chamber, or that of Devolution, his main interest keeps steadily reverting 
to our mode of conducting elections and all that has hinged upon it. Many people 
regard Proportional Representation as prima-facie just in theory, but oppose it on 
account of practical consequences which they fear that it might entail upon Parlia- 
mentary parties and the Government. Mr. Muir’s is exactly the opposite view ; it is 
for the consequences that he wants it. But whether or not we agree with his remedies, 
and whether or not the future adopts them, we come back to recognising that on the 
critical and descriptive side he has written a book of outstanding quality. I can think 
of only two written on the same subject within the present century, which seem to me 
in the same street with it for freshness and insight—Mr. Sidney Low’s Governance 
of England and the monumental survey of President Lawrence Lowell of Harvard. 
But both of them date from twenty or more years ago, when many of to-day’s oaks 
were barely acorns. One might add Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb’s Constitution for 
the Socialist Commonwealth of Great Britain, (1920); but that more recent and 
very brilliant book had, as its title suggests, a somewhat different scope. 

Dr. Stresemann only died last October, and already biography is busy on him ! Per- 
haps it is fair to add that, for nearly two years before the end, everyone who knew 
- much about his doings was aware that his days were numbered. Herr Rudolf Olden, 
however, explains that he began his book as a study of the living, and had finished 
three-quarters of it before it became ‘what it now is. It gives, in any case, no more than 
a vigorous outline. But Stresemann was so much the biggest figure in German post- 
war statesmanship, and in so many ways a harbinger of the new era, that such an out- _ 
line is useful and timely. He was born in 1878, the son of a beer-retailer in a dingy 
middle-class quarter of Berlin. He went to a secondary school and university ; took 
his doctorate in economics ; and at 22 entered the office of a local combine in the 
chocolate trade. Showing immediate ability as a business organiser he climbed 
rapidly from post to post, and at 29 entered the Reichstag as a National Liberal. 
During the War he was exempted from service on medical grounds, and so rose to be 
leader of his party. Both then and after the Revolution his career exhibited plenty of 
opportunism and vacillation. For, despite considerable culture and a quite honest — 
vein of idealism, he was nothing if not a professional politician—in the fullest French 
or Anglo-Saxon sense—and almost the first man quite of that type to come to the 
very top in Germany. When the Ruhr struggle of 1923 brought the much-tried nation — 
almost to the limit of human and social endurance, it was to Stresemann that it finally — 
turned. He became Chancellor and Foreign Minister ; and though he held the former 
post only for three months, he retained the latter for the rest of his life. Of Locarno 
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and what arose out of it he was more the architect than M. Briand, much more 
eo a Sec nD ain His finest triumph was that, against Protean opposi- 
ee ae toad, he brought Germany into the League of Nations. But in 

€ eyes of his countrymen a still clearer title to fame was earned at The Hague a 
few weeks before his death, when he secured from the ex-Allies the pact for their 
evacuation of German soil. Against the background of German statesmen before 
1919—landed potentates, soldiers, or State officials—his starkly modern middle-class 
figure stands out with arresting sharpness. 

The volume with the long title edited by Professor Hearnshaw, dealing with the 
leading French political thinkers from Bossuet to Rousseau, exemplifies the modern 
way of composite authorship in history. It comes fifth in a series of “ King’s College 
Lectures on Social and Political Ideas.” Starting with a vigorous introductory review 
of the period by Professor Laski, it goes on to cover ten of the French thinkers in 
eight contributions from as many different pens. Each of these is written by a scholar 
of authority, and their general level is such that one is lett wondering at one’s own half- 
sense of dissatisfaction. Perhaps it is the composite authorship which is to blame, 
entailing as that method does the lack of a central point of view. Yet there are some 
bright flowers in the bunch—if I had to pick the brightest, I should be inclined to 
choose Professor A. J. Grant’s chapter on Montesquieu. In the last twenty years good 
work has been done both in France and in England upon the French eighteenth- 
century theorists ; and the present volume, like the recent book by Mr. Kingsley 
Martin, takes full advantage of it. 

The Communist Manifesto written by Marx and Engels at the end of 1847 must 
always remain, historically speaking, one of the most interesting documents of Europ- 
ean Socialism. Its point of view is one which in course of time became obsolete for 
_ Western Europe, and which its authors to some extent outgrew ; as may be seen 
from the preface which they wrote for its reprint in 1872. But the case is different in 
Russia, where, in fact, the Revolution of 1917 proved very much the same sort of 
affair as the Communists of 1847 had expected the Revolution of 1848 to prove in 
Germany. Hence it is natural that the Russian Bolshevists have made the Manifesto 
their special Bible, and that the best edition of it with introduction and notes should 
have been published in Moscow by Professor Ryazanoff, director of the Marx-Engels 
institute there. He has been fortunate in his English translators, Eden and Cedar 
Paul, who besides rendering his commentary have made a new English version of the 
Manifesto itself, distinctly superior to that ordinarily circulated. Not the least useful 
parts of this volume are the long appendices, including not only the authors’ various 
prefaces to different editions, but a long article by Engels printed in the Deutsche 


__ Briisseler Zeitung” in January, 1848, the “ trial number ” of the Communist Journal 


of September 1847, and the long statement of the ‘‘ Principles of Communism ” by 


_ Engels, which constituted the first draft of the Manifesto itself. None of them has 


been available in English with the Manifesto hitherto, though some were reprinted in 
German by Bernstein about a quarter of a century ago in his valuable Dokumente des 
Sozialismus. 

The French book on caste in India, which Sir E. Denison Ross has translated, is 


s thirty years old. It may be none the worst for that, as it is a standard work, and the 
_ phenomena of caste were in some ways more easily studied then than now. But 


the translator ought to have printed a bibliography of the intervening literature on the 
- subject ; and this elementary duty (as also that of indexing) he has omitted. 


R. C. K. ENSOR 
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TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE 


TRAVELS IN SPAIN. By Mapame D’AuLNoy. With an Introduction by R. 
Foutcué-De.posc. (The Broadway Travellers.) Routledge. 21s. 


MAN-HUNTING IN THE JUNGLE: THE SEARCH FOR COLONEL 
FAWCETT. By G. M. Dyott-ARNOLD. 12s. 6d. : 


THE COLOURED COUNTRIES. By Atec WaucH. Chapman and Hall. 18s. 


RETURN TO SCOTLAND : AN EGOIST’S JOURNEY. By Moray McLaren. 
Duckworth. 8s. 6d. 


THE JUNGLE TIDE. By Joun STILt. Blackwood. 7s. 6d. 
UNROMANTIC SPAIN. By Marto Praz. Knopf. tos. 6d. 


ROBABLY no more honest books are published to-day than our modern records of 

travel and adventure. We may occasionally wonder whether some woman traveller, 
more remarkable for enthusiasm than for accuracy, really covered all the distances 
indicated in her sketch map ; or whether the attitude of the local Bedouin was quite 
as menacing as she supposed when she made that hair-breadth escape in the desert 
somewhere near Luxor. And sometimes, of course, we do get an obviously tall story 
from America. But what are these occasional inexactitudes compared with the daily 
outpouring of false sentiment and faked emotion by the novelists ? No, the fact is 
that no kind of writer has a better opportunity of deceiving the public, for his own 
profit, than the modern travel-writer, and none more sternly resists the temptation. 
There may be more than one restraining influence : it may be fear of the lynx-eyed 
reviewer (I rather like that theory), or it may be natural integrity of character, 
or it may be simply a practical appreciation of the fact that what the modern public 
asks from a travel-writer is the bare truth—with some lively illustrations and a sound 
map. We are a geographically-minded generation. 

Anyhow, faked travel-books are, with us, both extremely rare and extremely unim- 
portant. It was not always so. In the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, 
a great period for travel literature, many ingenious fakers reaped undeserved rewards 
from a curious but uncritical public. I avoid the impertinence of classing the great 
Defoe among them. After all, he never guaranteed anything over his own signature. 


But Madame D’Aulnoy, whose popular Travels in Spain was first published in French — 
in 1691, and afterwards translated into English, and won the enthusiastic approval of — 


the world of letters, is an outstanding example of the kind—a literary pirate on the 
grand scale. She never set foot in Spain in her life! Why should she? It was a 


barbarous country, compared with her beloved France ; and were not the Memoirs — 
of the Marquis de Villars, and many bundles of private letters she knew of, lying — 


strangely neglected, only needing a little tactful touching up to win for her the financial 


benefit which the original authors had been too stupid or too apathetic to collect for _ 
themselves ? So she set to work, from this material, to concoct a series of letters _ 
(constituting the first volume of her Travels) supposed to have been written by herself — 


on an imaginary journey between the French frontier, at Irun, and Madrid. A livelier 
correspondent never existed, but in some respects she makes curiously little attempt at 
verisimilitude. The very fact that she is represented as arriving at a small town like 


Lerma, after a long day’s journey, and immediately sitting down and writing nearly — 
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two thousand words to a friend in France to tell her all about it, should have aroused 
suspicion in anyone who had ever practised the trade of journalism. And many of the 
stories she tells are typical of conventional seventeenth-century fiction, as distinguished 
from fact—for instance the familiar tale of the two lovely maidens who “ disguised ” 
themselves as cavaliers and travelled all the way to Algiers to rescue the lover of one of 
them from captivity. 

The second volume, which is devoted to descriptions of lite in Madrid, is more 
convincing. For instance, there is an admirably spirited account of a bull-fight, which 
must surely be a vast improvement upon its “ original.” In the seventeenth century 
that beautiful, deadly game was played on fairer terms than it is to-day. Casualties 
among the toreadors, amateur and professional, were numerous and often fatal. The 
young cavaliers appeared in the ring mounted (there were no blind-folded cab-horses 
to be massacred), and if the bull scored a point against them, such as causing them to 
lose their hats, they were regarded as “‘ insulted,” and it was then an obligation of 
honour to advance against him single-handed and either slay him or put him to flight. 
Mme. D’Aulnoy (who was never within a hundred miles of Madrid) makes us share 
this thrilling spectacle with her. She was, in fact, a first-class journalist, with a genius 
for the useful art of paraphrasing. She was a cheat, but always an entertaining cheat. 
And the late M. Foulché-Delbosc, whose learned and authoritative essay on this 
subject is here reproduced as an introduction, has shown that, if Mme. D’Aulnoy 


_ stole right and left from her predecessors, she was at any rate paid back in her own 


coin, for he quotes the names of fifteen or twenty subsequent writers who “ lifted ” 


from her ! 


Mr. Dyott’s expedition in 1927 through the unknown jungles of South America, in 
search of the lost explorer, Colonel Fawcett, was one of the outstanding feats of travel 
in the last three years. He might have produced a great book, worthy of the occasion ; 
but he seems to have preferred deliberately to write a brief, chatty and purely popular 
account of the adventure. A certain amount of scientific work was done, of course ; 
but we get the impression that the only members of the expedition who really mattered 
(after Mr. Dyott himself) were the wireless experts who kept him in touch with New 
York and the New York press almost to the end. This is a pity : but it does not pre- 
vent the book from being thoroughly readable, and often exciting. It is clear that Mr. 
Dyott made his “‘ get-away ” from the surrounding natives only just in time. One 


_ more day and he might have reached the spot where he believes the Fawcett party 
_ were murdered—and no one has a better right to an opinion on that point. In spite 


of its “slick ” inadequacy, the book leaves us full of admiration for its author’s 


_ courage and organising power. 


It is interesting to go abroad with Mr. Alec Waugh and watch a new kind of brain, 
and a fine one too, at work upon the familiar problems of the “ coloured countries.” 
Mr. Waugh explains that he does not go to places in order to “‘ write them up,” but 
“‘ for the sake of travel.”’ Yet travel was evidently an acquired taste with him—and 


acquired apparently by the mere accident of a mistaken paragraph in a newspaper 
_asserting that he was about to make a voyage round the world. Nor has he ever got to 
like the act of travelling—least of all at sea. On the tenth day out from Plymouth, 
_ we find him “ counting seconds, not hours ” to the end of the trip. He has some odd 
tastes too, to my way of thinking : he prefers Tahiti to Sicily. But it is hardly neces- 


sary to say that he is a remarkably keen observer—especially of people. He gives us 


one memorable portrait—of an old resident in the West Indies, an Englishman, living 
- with a single companion, quite cut off from the world, yet managing to preserve all 


the courtliness and hospitality of more spacious days, though he dines at a plain deal 
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table in a cotton suit, and circulates a bottle of rum instead of the vintage port. That 
is the best thing in the book. Mr. Waugh does this kind of sketch so well that one 
wishes he had found space for more of them. In dealing with the various “ problems ” 
he is less decisive and satisfying. Such questions as free love in Tahiti, or the relations _ 
between white men and brown women in the British dominions further east, are not, 
as he frankly admits, “problems that bulk largely in the white man’s eyes.” But one 
can hardly blame a modern novelist for being attracted by them; and Mr. Waugh, 
at any rate, always takes a sane and reasonable view. 

K&Mr. Moray McLaren discounts in advance an obvious if shallow criticism by cal- 
ling his book “ an egoist’s journey.”’ Perhaps it does tell us more about Mr. McLaren 
than about Scotland ; but then who can understand Scotland without understanding 
the Scots ? And Mr. McLaren is so good a Scot that he had not been in the High-— 
lands since his boyhood. He returned at the age of twenty-five, humbly rejoicing, 
like a sailor home from the sea. There is a charming, unaffected honesty about this book 
which I find it difficult to describe and impossible to illustrate by quotation. It is 
like no other book. Mr. McLaren seems to put himself on trial, with Scotland as his _ 
judge. Every emotion he experiences, every encounter with his fellow Celts, as he 
wanders on foot through the Highlands to the Western Isles, seems, as set down here, 
in the nature of a confession. He appears determined to give himself away, with 
both hands, both to Scotland and to us; and only succeeds in making us wish that we 
could travel in the same mood of spiritual adventure. Lonely travel is good for a 
man’s soul. Let anyone who doubts that read Mr. McLaren’s simple description of 
how he knelt in the little church on the Island of Barra, and faith came to him. I 
hope I have made it clear that this brave, sensitive little book is something quite out of 
the ordinary. 

Mr. John Still is mcve concerned with natural history and archaeology than with 
travel. It was only the chance of war that sent him to Asia Minor, and so produced 
that excellent little book, A Prisoner in Turkey. Leave him alone and he will not 
wander far from his beloved jungles of Ceylon. At describing them, and their in- 
habitants, and their buried cities, he has no living equal. This book is full of amazing- 
ly vivid passages. An elephant has fallen into a small water-hole and cannot get out, — 
and Mr. Still and his companions remain in hiding all night, watching the strange 
sight of the other animals—bears and leopards among them—coming down to drink 
and being driven off by the infuriated prisoner ; or he learns the art of snake-charming ~ 
from a native, and succeeds at his first attempt with a cobra ; or he merely describes a 
typical jungle scene, as only he can do it, painting in the colours so that it lives before 
our eyes. This is a small, unpretentious-looking book, but the publishers are not un- — 
Santer when they prophesy, on the paper cover, that it will “‘ become a 
classic.” 

Mr. Mario Praz’s object is to enter a protest against the French-made myth of 
romantic Spain, with its melodramatic legends, its Carmens, its everlasting love-affairs, 
and he does so with vigour and much plausibility. He is down on bull-fights and 
Holy Week processions, and even the Alhambra seems to leave him cold. That is a pity, 
of course ; but no one has ever yet succeeded in writing about Spain with moderation. 
This is a stimulating book. 


CLENNELL WILKINSON _ 
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